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READING 
Progress in all school subjects depends to a great extent on a child’s ability 
to read. Those pupils who have not yet mastered reading skills should 
receive special attention and training. The following books, recently issued 
by the Bureau of Publications, will be of interest and aid to teachers of 


remedial reading. 


FACT AND STORY SERIES 


Seven Days at Sea 
Here and There and Home 


Two new books by Ruth Strang, 
Barbara S. Burks, and Helene S. 
Puls, providing easy, interesting 
reading material for boys and girls 
of mature interest but undevel- 
oped reading ability. 

Price $1.00 each clothbound 


BENNETT 


An Inquiry into the 
Genesis of Poor Reading 


With special attention to factors of 
environmental background, social 
and emotional adjustments, leisure 
pursuits and interests, retarded 
readers in the second and third 
grades are compared with their 
normal classmates. The mastery of 
reading is interpreted as a develop- 
mental process related to the child’s 
total personality rather than as the 
acquisition of skills alone. 


139 pp. Cloth $1.60 


RUSSELL-KARP-KELLY 
Reading Aids 
Through the Grades 


This new remedial reading manual 
for teachers in grades one to eight 
provides an organized collection of 
225 graded activities, all of which 
have been used successfully in 
actual classroom situations. 

90 pp. Spiral binding. Price 75 cents 


BOND 
Reading and 


Ninth Grade Achievement 
A comprehensive relational study, 
conducted in grade nine, of five 
reading abilities and scholastic 
achievement in such subjects as 
spelling, Latin, mathematics, and 
general science. 


61 pp. Cloth $1.60 
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A circular describing all of our publications 


on reading and spelling is available on request. 
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From Robin Hood and His Adventures, by 
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A Comparison of Robin 
Hood Stories 


ADELINE E. KREINHEDER 
Teacher, School 55, 
Buffalo, New York 


F ALL THE popular heroes of 
( ) English speaking people, 

none has ever achieved a greater 
name or fame than Robin Hood. For more 
than six hundred years songs and stories 
have been told about him. Practically 
all evidence of his reality is wrapped 


in the dim mist of legend and ancient 
story. To this day however, many people 
believe that he was a real person and 
that he really lived. 


The story of Robin Hood has come to 
us from old folk-ballads dating from 
about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury when his story seems to have caught 
the fancy of the ballad-makers. So little 
is known about the authorship of the 
ballads that it is impossible to determine 
how many different versifiers contributed 
to the Robin Hood cycle, or over how 
long a period of time the ballads were 
composed. It is interesting that what- 
ever adventures were attributed to Robin 
Hood, he presents a fairly consistent char- 
acter. He is always pictured as a cour- 
ageous gentleman and impudent outlaw, 
who respected women, aided the poor, 
and loved the forest. He stands as a rep- 
resentative of the rude times when natural 


rights had little recognition. On this 
consistency of character many people base 
their belief that he was a real person. 


At the end of the fifteenth century, 
Wynkyn de Worde, who succeeded Cax- 
ton, printed for the first time A Lytell 
Geste of Robin Hood. These were the 
earliest songs put into a ballad epic of 
four hundred and fifty-six stanzas, in 
which Robin Hood’s character was 
proved by incident and talk, and further 
depicted by the story-teller’s comments. 
The style of the “Geste’” is in itself ballad- 
like, and the author is unknown. 


Like other ballads, these of Robin Hood 
owe their preservation largely to oral 
tradition. They are extravagant in state- 
ment and frequently vary greatly in fact. 
After the introduction of printing the 
ballads were read about the country by 
many people, and many new stories ap- 
peared. 

These ballads and stories have come 
down to us, and are today popular hero 
tales among the children of our elemen- 
tary schools. The older versions were not 
written for children, but they have taken 
them over for their own. During the 
last few months the motion picture, “The 
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Adventures of Robin Hood,” has intro- 
duced many more children and adults to 
the daring feats of this imaginary figure. 
Recently, while standing at a counter in 
a book store in a large city, I happened 
to overhear the request of two boys stand- 
ing next to me. They had seen the mo- 
tion picture, and had decided that they 
wanted to read the real Robin Hood story 
for themselves. The clerk showed them 
several of the most popular books, and 
when the boys said that they did not 
have enough money to purchase any of 
them, she suggested that they go to their 
branch or school library and select a good 
version of the story. 


Many interpretations of the story have 
been written, and many more will be 
written. To add to the confusion of 
teachers and librarians, who desire to buy 
versions which their particular groups of 
children will like, the origin of the whole 
Robin Hood cycle is so vague that no 
one can actually say just which version is 
correct. Recently I have been reading the 
most famous of the 
Robin Hood stories, 
and have tried to 
compare them in the 
ways in which they 
appeal to children. 

1 have listed them 
in the order of my 
preference. 


Pyle, Howard—The 
Merry Adven- 
ventures of 
Robin Hood of 
Great Renown 
in Notting- 
hamshire. Fifty 
illustrations by 
the author. 
Scribner, 1883, 
1933. $3.00 


First published in 


From The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
by Howard Pyle. Scribner. 


1883, this book won high praise for its 
artistic character, and today is ranked as 
a classic. To me this is the most delight- 
ful version of the Robin Hood story 
because the vigor and action of the old 
ballads are retained in the story. The 
historical background is carefully main- 
tained, the human interest is excellent, 
and the stories are entirely suitable for 
children. Pyle’s literary style is of un- 
usual excellence, and, although attempts 
have been made to copy it, no other 
author has succeeded in making his 
story as well constructed and as_ well 
written. The illustrations in black and 
white enhance the story without distract- 
ing from it. Pyle carefully relates the 
death of Robin Hood in an epilogue, and 
tells the story so well that a young child 
would not be emotionally upset by it. In 
every way his book is the most delightful 
of all. 

Creswick, Paul—Robin Hood and His 


Adventures. Ullus. by N. C. Wyeth, 
David McKay, 1897. $3.50. 


This is one of the 
most attractive and 
most popular edi- 
tions. The make-up 
of the book is decid- 
edly more attractive 
for younger children 
than is Pyle’s version 
because of the color- 
ed illustrations, the 
larger print, and the 
absence of the songs. 
It is best liked by 
fourth and fifth 
grade children be- 
cause it is written 
in more simple lan- 
guage. The stories 
are told in logical 
sequence, and the 
literary style is 














above reproach. The illustrations, in 
color by Wyeth, are excellent and are 
historically perfect. The whole book is 
well put together, is very attractive, and 
well deserves its popularity. 


Rhead, Louis—Bold Robin Hood and 
His Outlaw Band; Their Famous Ex- 
ploits in Sherwood Forest. Ullus. by 
the author. Harper, 1912. $1.75. 

Mr. Rhead is on familiar ground, and 

his setting of the story is perfect because 
as a boy he roamed the Sherwood and 
Needwood Forests. From his memories 
and from facts he has made a map of 
them as they appeared in Robin Hood's 
time. The book contains twenty-five 
chapters, the first three of which are 
original and tell the author's story of the 
birth and early boyhood of the hero. The 
other chapters are all based on the bal- 
lads, and the incidents are arranged in 
logical progression and are connected 
with the customs and manners of the 
twelfth century. There are forty-five 
black and white, and four colored illus- 
trations penned and pictured by the au- 
thor, which are attractive and historically 
accurate. The story itself retains the 
quaintness of the old ballads, and the 
literary style is excellent. The whole 
make-up of the book is very good, but 
aggregately it does not quite come up to 
the excellence of Pyle’s and Creswick’s 
versions. However it is a very popular 
book in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of the schools. 


Gilbert, Henry—Robin Hood and the 
Men of the Greenwood. Illus. in 
color by Walter Crane. Nelson, 
1933. $1.50. 

The author uses a few of the best 
episodes related in the ballads, and has 
thought out new tales and additional 
episodes and events to give a true pic- 
ture of the times. The story lacks the 
vigor and vitality of the three versions 
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reviewed previously, and chiefly because 
of that seems to lack the general literary 
quality of the others. The story is told in 
a more sentimental fashion with less 
humor. The general make-up of the 
book is good because the print is fairly 
large, and the illustrations are interesting 
although lacking in action. However, it 
is a version which will be generally popu- 
lar with children in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades. 


Tappan, Eva March—Robin Hood, His 
Book. Illus. by Charlotte Harding. 
Little Brown, 1903. $2.25. 

The author wanders away from the 
exact incidents and instead gives us the 
story that she reads between the lines of 
the old ballads. In doing this she omits 
almost all of the most popular stories. 
The stories are not arranged in any par- 
ticular sequence, and the last one has 
Robin Hood marrying Maid Marian and 
supposedly living happily ever after. The 
literary quality of the book is good, and 
the stories are all simply and well told 
As is usual in her books, the historical 
background is perfect, and adds a great 
deal to the charm of the book. There are 
fourteen colored illustrations which ap- 
pear ridiculous when placed next to those 
of Pyle, Rhead, Wyeth, and Crane, al- 
though they are colorful and historically 
accurate. The print is fairly large and 
good, and the binding and cover very 
attractive. It is a book which should be 
liked by intermediate and upper grade 
children. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch, compiler and illus- 
trator— Robin Hood, His Deeds 
and Adventures As Recounted in 
the Old Ballads. Houghton Mifflin, 
1923. $2.50. 


I have included this book as a version 
of the Robin Hood story because it is the 
only book of his ballads which I have 
found suitable for and popular with chil- 
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From Robin Hood, His Deeds and Adventures, 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus. by the author. 
Houghton Mifflin. 








dren. The text of the book is selected 
from the best of the original versions of 
the ballads. Where verbal changes have 
not been made the old words are ex- 
plained by simple footnotes. The twelve 
illustrations are historically correct and 
are very attractive. The whole book is 
one which should be popular with fifth 
and sixth grade children who have read 
the Robin Hood story. 


Harvey, George C—Robin Hood. Illus. 
by Edwin J. Prittie. Winston, 1925. 
Reg. ed. $1.00. Winston clear-type 
ed. $1.25. 

This is one of the most recent versions 
of the story, and is one which makes an 
effort to preserve the spirit of the old 
ballads by toning down exaggerations but 
still giving an accurate historical picture 
of Robin Hood's life and most popular 
adventures. The literary quality is good 
but cannot compare with the other ver- 
sions previously reviewed. The illustra- 
tions are fairly good but lack the vigor 
of the other artists’ work. The print is 
the very large Winston print which may 
be attractive to some children, but which 
sometimes causes children to turn away 
from books branding them as “baby 
books.” The story is such that it is 
especially good for oral reading. The 
binding and general make-up of the book 
are good, but the book as a whole lacks 
the vigor, humor, and general worth- 
whileness of the better versions. 


Finnemore, John—The Story of Robin 
Hood and His Merry Men. 
by Alan Stewart. 
1930. $2.40. 

This is one of the most recent and 
one of the poorest of all the versions 


Illus. 
Macmillan Co., 
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of the Robin Hood story. The most 
famous incidents are told in an amus- 
ing fashion but the literary quality is 
definitely not on a par with the classi- 
cal versions of the story. The book lacks 
the humor, “pep,” dramatic action, and 
vigor which is such a necessary part of 
any retelling of this particular cycle. 
The eight illustrations in color are 
vague and poorly colored. The paper 
is poor, the print badly set on the page, 
and the binding not of a permanent type. 
It is suitable for children of the fifth 
and sixth grades, but is not as good as 
other versions of the story. 


Lang, Andrew—“The Story of Robin 
Hood.” (Pages 1-48 of Tales of 
Romance.) Illus. by H. J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed. Longmans, Green, 
1907. $1.25. 


This short version of the Robin Hood 
story contains some of the most popular 
stories and a good description of the 
England of the twelfth century. The 
story is rather sketchily and very senti- 
mentally told, and lacks the general 
literary qualities noted in the other ver- 
sions. The pictures in black and white 
are indistinct. There are so many ver- 
sions which have a much better make-up 
and quality that this version should be 
avoided if possible. 


Ebbutt, M. l—Hero Myths and Legends 
of the British Race. Illus. by Patten 
Wilson. Crowell, 1910.. 10s. 6d. 

Several of the less worthwhile stories 
written in a style suitable for eighth and 
ninth grade children. The illustrations 
are very poor and the text difficult. It 
contains nothing which can be compared 
with the best versions of the story. 








Developing Reading Tastes 
In Magazine Literature 


MARION IHRIG ERICKSON 


Superior, 


HILE MANY surveys have 

been made concerning chil- 

dren’s interest in books and 
the development of the habit of reading 
for pleasure, much less attention has been 
given to the magazine reading of the 
child. In view of the fact that the lower 
prices of the magazines make them more 
accessible to the public than most books 
I question that the surveys have been 
complete. 


A glance at any news stand will reveal 
a great number of magazines inexpensive 
enough to be accessible to many, and it is 
quite generally agreed that a great num- 
ber of the popular magazines could hard- 
ly be considered wholesome reading ma- 
terial. Most children love the exciting 
and adventurous story. Many of the 
magazines contain stories that appeal to 
the child’s love of adventure. When he 
finds the type of story he likes, he will 
continue to read that magazine, often to 
the exclusion of all others. This maga- 
zine becomes his favorite. The nature of 
many of the periodicals, such as, True 
Story, Western Story, True Detective, and 
others of this class, containing story after 
story of the same type, has a tendency to 
limit the reader’s range of interest. His 
taste for the cheap magazine is developing 
poor selective ability. It is the problem 
of the home and the school to provide 
desirable magazines and to guide the 
child to a fuller appreciation. The pur- 
pose of this article is to present an ac- 
count of the methods used to develop 
new reading interests and to elevate read- 
ing tastes through a program of reading 


Wiconsin 


guidance and an introduction to new 
fields of reading material. 

In order to facilitate the writing of 
this, permit me to describe the experi- 
ment carried on in the sixth grade at the 
Webster School at Escanaba, Michigan, 
during the school year of 1937-38. Briefly 
described, the plan of procedure involved 
seven major steps: (1) discovering the 
types of magazines the pupils were read- 
ing; (2) discovering the individual inter- 
ests and the appeal in the magazines 
read; (3) substituting a desirable type of 
magazine for the undesirable; (4) expos- 
ing the group to a variety of desirable 
children’s magazines; (5) use of devices 
to stimulate reading; (6) surveying the 
magazine interests at the end of the pro- 
ject; (7) noting the results of the ex- 
periments. 

The majority of the children used in 
this study were from homes where the 
opportunities for good reading were 
limited. In order to secure an insight in- 
to the reading experiences of the group 
it was necessary to discover the magazine 
interests of the group at the beginning 
of the year. A survey was made which 
included some of the evidences of the 
child’s interests and his home environ- 
ment. 


TABLE I 

MENTAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL STATUS OF GRouP 
Range of I. Q’s. 68.8—117 Med. 96.4 
Range of Reading grades 3.1—10 Med. 4.5 
Range of chronological ages 11.4—15 
Number of families taking 

newspaper 22 
Number of families having 

radio 28 


Number of children who read 
the paper 13 

Number of children having 
library cards 8 

Number of children in class 35 


os 








Magazines taken in home Number 
True Story 

Western Story 

Liberty 

Saturday Evening Post 
Woman’s World 
Railroad Clerk 
Household 

Movie Story 

Murder Story 
Augustana 

Wisconsin Agriculturalist 
St. Anthony Messenger 
Colliers 

Cosmopolitan 

Ring Magazine 

Red Book 

True Detective 

Movie Land 

American 

Life 

Labor Paper 

Look 

Dream World 

Modern Mechanic 
Love Stories 

No magazines 


Preferred by 
3 


CoOoNrew COCO KN 


Aw we eee eR Re BE NK KF RK NNNNNNNY SVAN 
NNR Kr OCC SO 


*14 
* (no preference) 


Books available in the home 
No books 
Big-Little Books! 6 
Tom Sawyer 
Fifty Famous Stories 
Lone Ranger 
Tarzan Returns 
Buffalo Bill 
Swiss Family Robinson 
David Copperfield 
King of Royal Mounted 
Lucky Walton 
Eskimo Land 
Helen’s Babies 
Pollyanna 
Betty Zane 
Hunter’s Trail 
Tarazan 
Bishop’s Carriage 
Bobbsey Twins 
Campfire Girls 
Little Prudy 
Boy Scouts Through the Timber 
Solve A Mystery 
1Books purchased at the ten cent stores containing stories 
comparable to the Sunday comic serials. 


Noe ee eS eS eS — CO VI 


ee ee ee ee ee) 
Co_uorror 


_ 


The above information gives the read- 
er an idea of the reading interests of the 
class, and the opportunities for reading in 
the home. The children’s preferences in- 
dicate that some of them do read the 
available material, but that most of it is 
of an undesirable type. We find here a 
group of fourteen pupils with no maga- 
zine preference because the available 
material has failed to interest them. Most 
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of the homes have access to the news- 
paper which is used in varying degrees 
by the students. This survey gives a back- 
ground for the group and reveals quite 
clearly that the school must assume the 
responsibility for creating an interest in 
the desirable magazines. Since it has been 
discovered that there is a need for guid- 
ance and stimulation along the lines of 
broadening and developing wholesome 
reading, it remains the problem of the 
school to carry out this program. 


The most logical approach to the 
problem seemed to be the discovery of 
the children’s interest in subject matter. 
The preceding chart furnishes a partial 
record of the type of recreational reading 
they had chosen. Further information 
was gained through informal discus- 
sions with individuals and small groups. 
Through the spontaneous replies and re- 
plies and reactions it was possible to de- 
termine a point of approach to the in- 
dividual’s interests. In discussing the 
popularity of the Big-Little Books it was 
found that the appeal lay in the fact that 
they could be read in a short time, and 
that they contained much dialogue. This 
information was valuable, for those who 
preferred the short stories could find 
them in the magazines. One child, in 
stating his reasons for his interest in True 
Story, remarked that he liked them be- 
cause they were exciting. Many of the 
children read Western Stories for thrills. 
These children craved adventure and 
were able to find it in this form of read- 
ing. 

Having discovered the interests and 
the reactions of the group, the next step 
was to supplant the undesirable magazine 
with a desirable type with the correspond- 
ing interest appeals. Such substitutions 
could not be attempted without some 
knowledge of the child’s preferences and 
the factors that influence the child’s selec- 
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tions. If reading tastes are to be im- 
proved gradually, the likes and dislikes 
of the child must be considered as useful 
guides. Native interests and tastes must 
be used as a starting point in aiding 
pupils in their selection. There is evid- 
ence that certain aspects of environment 
to which the pupil is exposed outside of 
school must be taken into account if suita- 
ble guidance in tastes is to be made 
operative. Such factors as radio, parent 
interests, parent occupation, movies, and 
reading readiness influence the child’s 
interests. 


While these factors affect the child's 
interests, the predominating influence is 
probably the abundance of accessible ma- 
terial. By his voluntary choices the pupil 
reveals his preferences; therefore, we 
must put in his way some satisfactory 
material upon which his imagination and 
experiences may grow. As soon as a child 
finds a magazine he likes, he reads it for 
pleasure, and the joy he gets from satis- 
fying his own desire builds up a desire 
for more of the same type of material. 
Here lies the foundation for the building 
of good reading tastes and attitudes. A 
number of significant conclusions regard- 
ing the preferences of elementary school 
pupils were made by Betzner and Lyman’. 
They found that elementary school chil- 
dren will read what is accessible; there. 
fore an environment of good literature is 
of great importance. Familiar human ex- 
periences, action, and drama, graphically 
presented, are liked. Children also tend 
to like selections favored by teachers 
whom they admire. Materials chosen by 
adults for children, and materials chosen 
by the children themselves differ con- 
siderably. 


With the above conclusions as a guide, 
the program of arousing new interest was 
carried out in the school library. Since 


2Jean Betzner and R. L. Lyman, “The Development of 
Reading Interests and Tastes’, Thirty-Sizth Yearbook. 


the children were not acquainted with 
many of the children’s magazines, such 
magazines as, Life, Liberty, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and others whose appeal was 
mainly in the pictures, were removed 
from the shelves, leaving only Child Life, 
American Boy, Boy’s Life, St. Nicholas, 
American Girl, Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Science, and Junior Red Cross. 
A few library periods were spent in look- 
ing through the magazines and browsing. 
To introduce the new material a number 
of stories were read aloud from the vari- 
ous magazines. Gradually the children 
began to ask for these magazines. Those 
who wanted to read only western stories 
or mysteries found such material in 
abundance in all the magazines. When 
there were not enough stories of the de- 
sired type to supply the demand, it was a 
simple matter to interest the rest of the 
class in other types of fiction. After read- 
ing the captions and looking at the pic- 
tures of the story, pupils were as eager 
to accept the substitute as they were to 
obtain the first choice. 


At the end of the library period a few 
minutes were allowed for an informal 
discussion of the stories they had enjoyed. 
Remarks of enthusiasm over some story 
or recommendations from the class were 
far more valuable in creating interest 
than opinions from the instructor. Inter- 
est was beginning to broaden as the chil- 
dred found adventure in types of stories 
different from those they had been read- 
ing. That the pupils were actually being 
satisfied with the new selections was evi- 
dent through remarks of the students 
when asked whether the stories they were 
reading were as exciting as those they 
had been reading at home. In all cases 
the pupils agreed that they were just as 
exciting and that they were more easily 
read. During the project the public li- 
brary supplied magazines for the class 
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so that they had ample reading material 
for their several reading periods each 
week. 


To further acquaintance with the 
magazines the children wrote short re- 
views or gave oral reports on the stories 
they had enjoyed, mentioning the maga- 
zine where the story might be found. The 
result of this activity was that good stories 
from every magazine were brought out, 
and pupils realized that in almost any 
issue they could find something to enjoy. 
The class preferences shifted frequently 
as the stories were reported upon. 


Several of the magazines carry articles 
on hobbies. A hobby club was organized 
and many of the students found valuable 
help in pursuing their hobbies or begin- 
ning new ones. 

During the year a number of news- 
paper articles aroused the interest of the 
class and proved suitable for class discus- 
sion. The expedition of the Russian fliers 
was followed with interest. Children 
watched the newspapers eagerly for any 
article on the subject. A number of cur- 
rent magazines contained articles and pic- 
tures of the explored regions. 


The recent trend of the motion pic- 
tures helped interest children in current 
topics. The films made from stories fa- 
miliar to juveniles resulted in their read- 
ing anything that pertained to the pro- 
duction of the picture. Walt Disney's 
sensational “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” found its way into numerous 
magazines on the market. ‘Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” and “Robin Hood” 
were discussed widely, and the children 
eagerly anticipated their arrival at the 
local theater. 


Frequently we find very good readers 
who do very little reading unless the 
reading has been assigned. Often it is 
due to the fact that they have not become 
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well enough acquainted with the ma- 
terial to realize the pleasure of reading. 
A group of students of this class were in- 
duced to read after being chosen to pre- 
pare a classified index of the stories found 
in the library. The work necessitated 
their reading many of the stories in order 
to classify them. While the purpose of 
the assignment was being accomplished, 
the pupils were unconsciously becoming 
interested in some of the magazines. Im- 
pressed with the importance of their work, 
this group was willing to offer recom- 
mendations to the class for different types 
of stories. They soon became enthusiastic 
readers and displayed a genuine interest 
in reading. 


Regular class work is often a stimulus 
to further investigations. Practically all 
the magazines contain material that can 
be used to supplement the subjects taught. 
The travel stories were valuable aids in 
presenting the humanistic aspect of geog- 
raphy and history Besides furnishing 
helpful information, they provided inter- 
esting reading material. 


The mechanically minded child can be 
approached through his interests. In- 
structions for constructing models of air- 
planes, boats, and other toys appeal to 
the child who likes to build. Encourage- 
ment and recognition were given to the 
child who brought to school some article 
that he had made from the instructions 
he had read in a magazine. Other chil- 
dren, after seeing the results, were led to 
attempt similar projects. There was a 
growing demand for Popular Mechanics 
and Popular Science when they found a 
practical use for the information. 


Assembly and home-room periods fur- 
nished opportunities and situations for 
the use of material found in the pupils’ 
outside reading. Holiday and special week 
programs were prepared by the children 





who located their own material. The 
magazines proved a convenient source for 
many of the pupils. 


At the end of the project’ a survey 
was conducted to determine the magazine 
choices of the pupils after being exposed 
to a wide selection of periodicals. The 
results are shown by the accompanying 
table. 


TABLE Il 
MAGAZINE CHOICES AFTER TRAINING 
No. of Pupils 
Magazines read by group reading them Preferred by 
Child Life 35 19 
St. Nicholas 23 6 
American Boy 19 4 
Boy’s Life 16 a 
Popular Mechanics 11 l 
Popular Science 10 I 
American Girl I 


9 
Junior Red Cross 6 0 
Ring 1 0 
Farmers Wife I 
Household l 
True Story l 
A comparison of the survey taken at 
the beginning of the project with that 
taken at its completion reveals that there 
was a definite change in the type of ma- 
terial that the students were reading, as 
well as in their preferencs. From Table 
II one sees that the most popular maga- 
zines are Child Life, St. Nicholas, Amert- 
can Boy, Boy’s Life, Popular Mechanics, 
and Popular Science, all distinguished 
magazines with superior format. 


Pupils were more alert for newspaper 
articles of current interest and displayed 
a much better selection than previously. 
The group was able to recognize a worth- 
while event and to differentiate between 
important world news and the sensational 
article. The number of pupils who par- 
ticipated in the discussion during the 
morning news period had greatly in- 
creased and stimulating discussions of 
topics of interest were held. 


$This project was carried on over a period of six months, 
iGray’s Standard Reading Test, Form D. 
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A standard reading test’ at the begin- 
ning of the project found the class median 
to be 4.5 with a range of reading grades 
from 3.1 to 10. A test’ given at the con- 
clusion of the project revealed that there 
was an improvement of reading skill 
since the median had been raised to 7.5 
with a range of reading grades from 3.9 
to 11.5. 


The most important result of the study 
was the elevation of reading standards in 
regard to the selection of material. With 
the great number of magazines available 
to children it is necessary that they re- 
ceive some guidance in their choice of 
material, at least to the extent of being 
exposed to the better types of reading 
matter. The study clearly indicated that 
the children were reading the available 
magazines, though not always the recom- 
mended magazines, to satisfy their desires. 
With an introduction to the material of 
higher standards they found that their 
interests could be more completely satis- 


fied. 


Merely providing an abundance of 
reading experience is not enough from 
the standpoint of sound theories of edu- 
cation. Unless those experiences result 
in the desirable intersts and appreciations 
which make for better living, the skills 
developed through reading may be a 
detriment rather than a benefit to society. 
Reading in our schools, however, has in 
it the possibilities of being very helpful 
in building worthy interests and appre- 
ciations of the higher values of life. This 
aim includes the development of an ap- 
preciation for the best literature suitable 
to the reading interests of the child. It 
involves the establishment of permanent, 
varied, and desirable interests in reading 
that lead to the habit of voluntary read- 
ing of a wide range. 


iGray’s Standard Reading Test, Form A. 
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Interesting Children in Poetry 


NORMA GILLETT 
University of Nebraska 





Lincoln, Nebraska 


N THE EARLY fall of 1937, a group 

of 33 5-A and 6-B pupils, ranging in 

age from 10 to 14, and in IQ from 
68 to 136 (average, 93) were interview- 
ed concerning their interest in poetry. 

Each child was questioned concerning 
his general interests, his knowledge of 
poets, books of poems, and particular 
poems. The interviews were conducted 
informally, but revealed several situations 
very definitely. Only 8 of 33 children 
expressed any positive liking for poetry, 
8 expressed a dislike, and the remainder 
said they liked stories better. 

Knowledge of authors included 13 re- 
ferences to Stevenson, 9 to Longfellow, 
2 to Whittier, and 3 to Eugene Field. 

Books mentioned were: Mother Goose 
(3), Child’s Garden of Verses (2), and 
Hundred Best Poems (1). One child 
also said that sometimes poems could be 
found in books. Five children had books 
of poems at home, and four said they 
sometimes copied and saved poems. 

In general, the attitude of the children 
was far from enthusiastic, and their 
knowledge was meager. 

In an attempt to help children enjoy 
poetry to a greater extent, and, in addi- 
tion, to evaluate the effectiveness of pro- 
cedures in interesting children in poetry, 
a definite teaching plan was adopted. 
Procedures and devices used are listed, 
in order of their effectiveness as judged 
by the investigator, the classroom teacher 
and the cadet teacher. The conclusions 
are to some extent subjective; the rank- 
ing of procedures definitely so, and yet 
the conclusions bear witness to the gen- 
eral success of the program. 


1. Two half-hour lessons each week 
devoted to planned teaching of poetry. 
These lessons included: (a) Presenta- 
tion of groups of poems by teacher or 
experimenter. (b) Favorite poem days. 
(c) Presentation of one poem, leading to 
memorization. (d) Game or drill lessons 
matching names of poets and poems, 
poets and books, quotations and titles. 
(N. B. Drill was always brief, and 
children never felt any coercion about 
participation.) (e) Checking days, when 
records were made of poems memorized. 
(f) A Christmas poetry program. 

2. Copies of poems which children 
wanted to read were made available to 
children. Each child was given a typed 
copy of each poem he had memorized. 
Poems posted on bulletin board could be 
removed for study. 


3. Poetry booklets were made. Each 
child had copies of the poems he knew. 
Many children also made booklets of 
poems which they liked but had not 
memorized. 

4. The teacher frequently took advan- 
tage of spare minutes during the day to 
read or say poems. 

5. Children were encouraged to read 
poems during free time. 

6 Books of poetry were made avail- 
able to children. 


7. A poetry bulletin board was pre- 
pared. It was frequently changed. Ex- 
hibits included: (a) A poem with an 
illustrative picture. (b) Lists of poems 
and authors. (c) Lists of books. (d) 
Chart showing poems memorized. (e) 
Informational material about authors. 


8. Children were encouraged to be- 
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come familiar with sources, by: (a) 
Bringing poetry books from home. (b) 
Borrowing books from the reading table. 
(c) Borrowing books from school and 
public libraries. (d) Introduction of 
books by teacher. 


The effectiveness of a program of the 
type described above can best be deter- 
mined by the permanency of the interests 
engendered. In an attempt, however, to 
measure objectively some phases of the 
program, a summary of achievement was 
made at the end of a three month’s in- 
structional period. A test of knowledge, 
similar to the one which preceded the 
study, gave the following results: 


1. Children mentioned the following 
authors: 
Robert Louis Stevenson 33 


Eugene Field 29 
Rose Fyleman 29 . 
William Allingham 17 
James Whitcomb Riley 16 
H. W. Longfellow 13 
Annette Wynn 9 
J. G. Whittier 8 
Marjorie Barrows 6 
Nancy Byrd Turner 3 
Phillips Brooks 2 
Shakespeare 1 
Mildred Plew Merryman 1 
R. W. Emerson 1 
Total 168 


This is an average of about 5 poets 
known per child, compared with the 
original .24. 


2. There was no check on children’s 
abilities to name individual poems, but 
their frequent mention of particular 
poems and listing of favorite poems gave 
evidence of satisfactory growth. 
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3. A test in which children matched 
poem titles and authors revealed an aver- 
age score of 13.1 right for 20 poems 
chosen at random from those presented 
to the group. 


4. The average number of poetry 
books mentioned was 4. 


5. A check on the chart on which 
memorized poems were recorded revealed 
an average of 12 poems per child. An 
examination of the course of study reveal- 
ed that about half of the poems chosen 
for memorization (a total of 45 titles) 
were scheduled for presentation in earlier 
grades, so that previous contact undoubt- 
edly affected the choices of poems for 
memorization. No memorization was as- 
signed, but the keeping of records of 
poems memorized proved effective mo- 
tivation. 

Other gratifying evidences of a new 
interest in poetry included requests for 
books of poems at the public library, 
withdrawal of room library poetry books, 
requests for poems to be given by the 
teacher, the bringing to school of poems, 
pictures, and news about authors, the 
making of individual notebooks, and use 
free time for poetry reading. 


The record given above describes 
merely the initiation of an experiment in 
developing interests in poetry. The ulti- 
mate success cannot be determined at this 
time. The experiment did, however, pre- 
sent convincing evidence that children 
can be interested in poetry, and that there 
are specific techniques in teaching poetry, 
varying in effectiveness, but all contri- 
buting to an increased interest. It is 
hoped that the suggestions mentioned 
above may be helpful to other classroom 
teachers. 











Parents Appraisals of Personality 
and Other Measures 
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AND 
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Director, Individual Development and Guidance, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


Note: This report presents a minor phase 
of a study of reading readiness and read- 
ing progress in the primary grades of the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
New York, 1933-36. This study has been 
made possible by the co-operation of Miss 
Agnes Burke, teacher of grade one and 
other teachers of kindergarten and primary 
grades. It has been made under the super- 
vision of Dr. Cecile White Fleming, Direc- 
tor of Pupil Individual Development and 
Guidance, and of Doctor Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds, Principal. Prepared with the assist- 
ance of the U. S. Works Progress Admin- 
istration, New York City, project number 
65-97-295, sub-project 25. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


During the school year 1933-34 a 
variety of tests was given to twenty-five 
children in grade one of the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College. These 
included tests of reading readiness; many 
of the Gates Reading Diagnosis tests; 
some reading achievement tests; mental 
ability tests, such as the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon tests and various per- 
formance tests; certain psychological tests, 
as of perception and perseveration; and 
several measures of psycho-physical and 
personality traits and of home back- 
ground. The purpose of the study was to 
examine any possible relationships that 
might exist between measurable traits 
and abilities, and early progress in the 
mechanics of reading. 


The children of the group came from 


“1 


well-to-do homes. A large percentage 
of the parents were professional people. 
The following averages for these pupils 
were found: 


Chronological Age 6.31 
Mental Age 7.61 
Intelligence Quotient 120.6 


Nearly every test and measurement 
was given or made individually, under 
carefully controlled conditions, and by 
reliable persons accustomed to adminis- 
tering tests to young children. The co- 
operation of the pupils was almost in- 
variably excellent. It is believed for these 
reasons that errors of examination were 
unusually low. 


This report presents results, in terms 
of correlation, of parental appraisals of 
the children, utilizing five different in- 
struments, with approximately one hun- 
dred other types of appraisals and meas- 
ures. In making their appraisals the par- 
ents were not influenced by knowledge 
of the values assigned to their judgments 
since there was no statement of these 
values on any material supplied them. 
The five instruments used were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Undesirable traits, as shown in 
Form 1. Numerical values for 
each trait, as indicated at the bot- 
tom of the sample form, were used 
in the statistical treatment of the 
data. 
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Personal traits as shown in Form 
2. Numerical values for each de- 
scriptive statement, as shown on 
the sample form, were used in the 
statistical treatment of the data. 


Personality rating of children by 
the Hick’s Personality Rating Scale 
for children 6 to 9, as shown in 
Form 3.' The key for scoring the 
scale was not supplied the parents. 


Developmental index, made up 
from parents’ reports of the month 
ages of the first appearance of the 
four observations in points a to d, 
below. Month ages were grouped 
for scoring as shown for each item. 
The averages of the age groups in 
which the parents’ answers for the 
various items fell, were used in 
computing the index, which was 
simply the sum of these averages 
for the four items. 
a. age of appearance of first tooth 
(age groupings: 2-4; 5-7; 8-10) 
b. age first word was spoken 


(age groupings: 8-10; 11-13; 
14-16; 17-19) 
c. age child walked alone 
(age groupings: 8-10; 11-13; 


14-16; 17-19) 

d. age child first used spoon well 
(age groupings: 11-13; 14-16; 
17-19; 20-22) 


Nervousness index, made up from 
reports on points a to g below. 
The averages of the age groups in 
a, and a rating of the reported data 
for 6 to g, were found and added 
together to give the index score. 
a. age of control of bladder and 
bowls (age grouping: 5-7; 8- 
10; 11-13; 14-16; 17-19) 
b. difficulty of toilet training, 
(rated 1-5) 


1Used by permission of Parents Magazin: 
ee o** . . 
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c. nature of eating habits, (rated 


1-5) 

d. nature of sleeping habits, (rated 
1-5) 

e. nature and extent of fear, (rated 
1-5) 


f. amount of radio listening, 
(rated 0-2) 

nature and extent of special 
experiences such as accidents, 
deaths in the family, and special 
defects, (rated 0-2) 


a9 


The age grouping for the develop- 
mental and nervousness indices and the 
rating scales for items 4 to g of the lat- 
ter were not given on the parents’ forms. 
The parents were requested simply to 
give the particular month ages concerned 
or to use appropriate descriptive terms. 

The data of the study are in terms of 
correlations obtained by the rank order 
method. To secure the rank orders all 
measures and appraisals were reduced to 
numerical scores which were then ar- 
ranged in order from best to poorest 
scores. Owing to lack of facilities, it was 
not feasible to make all the correlational 
computations that were possible from the 
106 measures. A “finder” device was 
used to select for computation the cor- 
relations which seemed to promise signi- 
ficance. It is believed that through the 
use of this device, although it was not 
altogether accurate, all the high and fair- 
ly high correlations were found. The cor- 
relations omitted were probably below 
50, and most of them probably nearer 0 
than 50. The P.E. of rho’s when N =25, 
range from *+.0237 for .90 to +.1325 
for .10. 

The validity of many of the 106 meas- 
ures and appraisals used in the entire 
study has not been established. Few cor- 
relations of seemingly unusual size how- 
eyer were obtained. Moreover, there was 
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evidence of internal consistency among 
the more than 2500 correlations comput- 
ed in the study. The opinions of the 
teacher, of the school psychologist, and 
of other qualified persons who have 
studied the figures, is that the results 
have quite high validity. 


FORM 1 
UNDERSIRABLE TRAITS 

The first 16 of the following items have been used 
at the Child Development Institute as indicative of 
individual and peculiar nervous, emotional or other 
conditions. The other items have been used elsewhere 
in the same way. They are less important as behavior 
facts than as symptoms of deeper difficulties in the ad- 
justment of the child to his or her enviroment. They 
may have important relationships with learning to read. 
For that reason we are including them in the question- 
naire. Check under the column headings “much,” 
“little,” “not at all,” which apply, and give the inclu- 


sive ages, if any, during which such appeared. 


Undesirable Much Little Not at Inclusive 
Behavior and all Ages in 

Traits which ap- 

peared or 

appearing 


1. Sucks thumb 


nm 


Sucks fingers 


3. Bites nails 


4. Picks fingers 
5. Bites lips 

6. Rubs lips 

7. Picks nose 
8. Pulls ears 

9. Lisps 


10. Stutters 

11. Masturbates 

12. Wets bed 

13. Wets clothing 

14. Has temper outbursts 
15. Hits head 

16. Twists hair 

. Hesitates in speech 
18. Has high fatigability 
19. Is over-conscientious in work 
20. Overacts to failure 
21. Is unpopular 

22. Whines 

23. Shows laziness 


24. Is overactive 


25. Shows resentfulness toward others 
26. Is boastful 


27. Is cruel, bullies 
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Weightings were assigned as follows: 
Much 5, Little 3, Y or ? 2, Omission 1, 
Not at all 0. 


FORM 2 
PERSONAL TRAITS 
Check the one statement that best answers each 
question for your child. (Parenthetical figures indicate 
weightings assigned.) 
A. Is this child as strong and active physically as other 
children? 
-— exceptionally strong and active (1) 
— more so than most children (2) 
— about average (3) 
— somewhat weaker than most children (4) 
— seriously handicapped or weak (5) 
B. Is the child a talkative child? 
— talking all the time (1) 
—talks more than his share (2) 
— about average in conversation (3) 
— quieter than most children (4) 
— hardly ever speaks (5) 
C. Does he like to be alone or with a crowd? 
— always with a gang (1) 
— likes to be with others better than to be 
alone (2) 
— friendly and sociable but happy to be alone 
sometimes (3) 
—indifferent to other children, seldom seeks 
company (4) 
— avoids other children, always plays alone (5) 
D. Is the child obedient? 
— defiant, very hard to handle (5) 
— argues often, more disobedient than most chil- 
dren (4) 
— usually obedient, sometimes insists on own 
way (3) 
— submissive, docile, easy to control (2) 
—entirely obedient, never willfully disobeys (1) 


tl 


Is the child even-tempered or moody and excitable? 

—dull and sleepy, can’t get him excited about 
anything (1) 

— more quiet and even-tempered than most chil- 


dren (2) 

— average—sometimes happy, sometimes un- 
happy (3) 

— more excitable and moody than most chil- 
dred (4) 


—high strung, nervous, gets extremely happy 
and unhappy (5) 
F. Is the child persistent, does he stick to a job? 
— very persistent, determined, dogged (1) 
— good concentration, sticks to tasks well (2) 
— average persistence (3) 
— weak concentration, apt to quit tasks (4) 
— flightly, never stays at any thing long (5) 
G. Is the child shy or timid? 
—entirely friendly and responsive to others (1) 
— often shy, but friendly sometimes (2) 
—somewhat shy and timid at first, but soon 
friendly (3) 
— very shy at first, and often remains timid (4) 
— excessively timid and unresponsive with most 
people most of the time (5) 
H. Is the child distractible? 
— usually gives very close and sustained attention 
to activities under way (1) 
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— gives close attention, more than the aver- 
age (2) 
— shows moderate distractibility (3) 
—often and easily distracted, but attention 
easily recalled (4) 
— distraction very pronounced with attention 
span brief (5) 
I. Is the child an aggressive or submissive child? 
— very aggressive and forward, interested in 
everybody (1) 
— tends to be more aggressive than submis- 
sive (2) 
— average (3) 
—tends to be more submissive than aggres- 
sive (4) 
— very submissive and withdrawing (5) 
J. Has the child an attractive personality? 
— always winning and pleasing in personality (1) 
— charming and lovable at most times (2) 
— usually pleasing, sometimes unpleasing (3) 
— often annoying and unpleasing (4) 
— very unattractive much of the time, usually 
unpleasing (5) 
K. Has the child physical attractiveness? 
— beautiful and very attractive always (1) 
— usually very attractive, above average (2) 
— average physical beauty and attractiveness (3) 
— plain in appearance (4) 
— physically unattractive (5) 


Il, FINDINGS 
Table I, which follows, gives the in- 
tercorrelations of the parents’ five ap- 
praisals with one another. The highest 


intercorrelation was .42; the average, 
.283. It would seem from these figures 
that the reliability was very low or, per- 
haps, that the five sets of appraisals were 
concerned with different traits. Both sup- 


positions are probably true. There can 
be little doubt but that the parents’ ap- 
praisals were affected more or less by 
errors common to subjective judgment. 
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On the other hand, inspection of the chart 
of undesirable traits, the list of traits of 
behavior and personality, and the per- 
sonality rating scale, shows many items 
of dissimilarity. 
TABLE I. 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF PERSONALITY MEASURES 


Person- Develop- Nervous- 
ality ality mental ness 
Traits Rating Index Index 

Undersirable Traits .36 42 —.15 

Personal Traits .28 —.27 

Personality Rating 24 

Developmental Index 

Nervousness Index 

Average .283 


The two highest intercorrelations in 
Table I, .42 and .36, indicate quite possi- 
ble relationships. First, it is reasonable 
to believe that children rated as having 
few undesirable traits would also score 
relatively high on a personality scale such 
as the Hick’s. The table shows a co- 
efficient of .42 between these two ap- 
praisals. Second, personal traits and 
few undesirable traits would be related 
in the opinion of parents, perhaps, as 
closely as indicated by the coefficient of 
correlation found, namely .36. The other 
figures of the table (.28 to —.27) are 
little better than very low or no correla- 
tion, and indicate, by virtue of the size 
of the P. E. of the ‘rho’s, little if any 
relationship between the measures con- 
cerned. 


Person- 


(To be continued) 








Choosing the Right Book 


A List for Teachers and Librarians to Use 


with Retarded Readers 


SECTION FOR WORK WITH Boys AND GIRLS? 


California Library Association 


HE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION Section for Work 

with Boys and Girls, recognizing 
the need for help in selecting material 
for slow readers, voted at the annual 
meeting, May, 1937, the appointment of 
a committee to make a survey of satis- 
factory titles used by librarians through- 
out the sate. 


Questionnaires were sent to the public 
and county libraries of California, ask- 
ing for lists of books which had been 
helpful with retarded readers in schools 
and libraries. From the titles suggested, 
those receiving four or more votes were 
selected for the following list. A star 
indicates those books receiving the high- 
est number of votes. 


Because it is felt that this list has a 
wide range of usefulness in school and 
public libraries, THE REVIEW has ar- 
ranged, by special permission, to publish 
it here. 


Titles used successfully with slow readers in 
grades four, five, six 
Aldredge—Timbertoes. Harter. 75c. 
Aldredge—Wags and Woofie. Ginn. 72c. 
Anderson—Billy and Blaze. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Anderson—Blaze and the Gypsies. Macmillan. 
*Bannerman—Little Black Sambo. Stokes. 50c. 
*Clark—Poppy Seed Cakes. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Dalgliesh—Choosing Book. Macmillan. $1.25. 
*Deming—Little Eagle. Laidlaw. 68c. 
Flack—Story about Ping. Viking. $1.00. 
Flack—Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog. Double- 
day. $1.00. 


+Remedial Reading Committee: Mary Oxley, Chairman, 
Supervisor of Work with Children, Pasadena Public Li- 
brary; Elizabeth O. Williams, Assistant Supervising Li- 
brarian, Library and Text Book Section, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Helen Fuller, Supervisor of Work with Boys and 
Girls, Long Beach Public Library; Claire Nolte, Chairman, 
Section for Work with Boys and Girls, Oalifornia Library 
Association. 

*Received the highest number of votes. 


$1.00. 





Huber—Cinder the Cat. Am. Bk. 60c. 

* Huber—Skags the Milk Horse. Am. Bk. 60c. 

LaRue—Fun Book. Macmillan. Sch. ed. 72c. 

Lenski—Little Auto. Oxford. 75c. 

*Lindman—Snipp, Snapp, Snurr, and the Red Shoes. 
Whitman $1.00. 

Lynch—Magic Clothes-pins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 84c. 

Miller—Dean and Don at the Dairy. Houghton. Sch. 
ed. 68c. 

*Miller—Jimmy, the Groceryman. Houghton. Sch. ed. 
68c. 

Miller—To Market We Go. Houghton. Sch. ed. 68c. 


Perkins—Farm Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c. 
Perkins—Indian Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c. 
Perkins—Kit and Kat. Houghton. $1.75. 
*Waddell—Home. Macmillan. 88c. 
*Williamson—Baby Bear. Doubleday. 75c. 
*Williamson—Lion Cub. Doubleday. 75c. 
*Williamson—Little Elephant. Doubleday. 75c. 
*Williamson—Monkey Tale. Doubleday. 75c. 
Wright—Magic Boat. Ginn. 92c. 


Stories, simple in text but mature in interest, 
used to adjust reading difficulties of boys 
and girls in elementary and junior 
high levels 

Aulaire—George Washington. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Bacon—Turkey Tale. Oxford. 75c. 
*Baldwin—Fifty famous stories retold. Am. Bk. 64c. 
*Bass—Stories of Pioneer Life. Heath. 80c. 
Bennett—Shawneen and the Gander. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Birney—Two Little Navajos. Penn. $1.50. 
Brown—Crazy Quilt: the Story of a Piebald Pony. 
Scribner. $2.00. 
Brown—Lonesomest Doll. Houghton. $1.75. 
Brown—Surprise House. Houghton. $1.50. 
*Brown—War Paint, an Indian Pony. Scribner. $2.00. 
*Carr—Children of the Covered Wagon. Crowell. $2.00. 
*Cobb—Clematis. Putnam. $1.75. 
Craik—Little Lame Prince. Lippincott. 50c. 
Credle—Down, Down the Mountain. Nelson. $2.00. 
Dalgliesh—Relief’s Rocker. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Dalgliesh—Roundabout. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Dalgliesh—Smiths and Rusty. Scribner. $1.75. 
Deming—lIndians in Winter Camp. Laidlaw. 76c. 
Drummond—Monkey that Would Not Kill. Dodd. 
$1.50. 
























































Enright—Kintu: a Congo Adventure. Farrar. $1.00. 
*Folger—Rusty Pete of The Lazy AB. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Garbutt—Timothy. Farrar. $1.00. 
Gay—Pancho and His Burro. Morrow. $2.00. 
Gemmill—Joan Wanted a Kitty. Winston. $2.00. 
Grishina-Givago—Magic Squirrel. Stokes. $1.75. 
Grishina-Givago—Peter Pea. Stokes. $1.50. 
Hader—Green and Gold. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Hudspeth—Oregon Chief. Ginn. 88c. 
Hunt—Little Girl with Seven Names. Stokes. $1.50. 
Hunt—Susan, Beware! Stokes. $1.75. 
Lang—Jack, the Giant Killer. Longmans. 72c. 
Lang—Sleeping Beauty. Longmans. 72c. 
*Lattimore—Little Pear. Harcourt. $2.00. 
*Leaf—Story of Ferdinand. Viking. $1.00. 
Lofting—Story of Mrs. Tubbs. Stokes. $1.25. 
*Lorenzini—Adventures of Pinocchio. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Meade—Teeny and the Tall Man. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Meigs—W onderful Locomotive. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Nida—Ab, the Cave Man. Grossett. 50c. 
Orton—Little Lost Pigs. Stokes. $1.25. 
Orton—Secret of the Rosewood Box. Stokes. $1.50. 
Perkins—Cave Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c. 
Perkins—Dutch Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c. 
Perkins—Eskimo Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c 
Perkins—Japanese Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c 
Perkins—Mexican Twins. Houghton. Sch. ed. 92c. 
Robinson—Little Lucia and Her Puppy. Dutton. $1.50 
*St. Clair—Max: The Story of a Little Black Bear. Har- 
court. $1.75. 
Sperry—One Day with Jambi in Sumatra. Winston. 
$2.00. 
Sperry—One Day with Manu. Winston. $2.00. 
Sperry—One Day with Tuktu, an Eskimo Boy. Win- 
ston. $2.00. 
Spyri—Moni, the Goat Boy. Lippincott. 50c. 
Stone—Here’s Juggins. Lothrop. $2.00. 
Swift—Little Blacknose. Harcourt. $2.00. 
Tousey—Cowboy Jimmy. Merrill. 15c. 
*Tousey—Cowboy Tommy. Doubleday. $1.50. 
*Tousey—Cowboy Tommy’s Roundup. Doubleday. 
$1.50. 
Tousey—Jerry and the Pony Express. Doubleday. 
$1.00. 
Tousey—Steamboat Billy. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Van Doren—Dick and Tom. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Van Doren—Dick and Tom in Town. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 
*Wells—Ali the Camel. Doubleday. $2.00. 
*Wells—Beppo the Donkey. Doubleday. $2.00. 
*Wells—Coco the Goat. Doubleday. $2.00. 
Wells—Zeke the Raccoon. Viking. $2.00. 
White—Where is Adelaide? Houghton. $1.75. 
* Wilder—Little House in the Big Woods. Harper. $2.00. 
Wood—Great Sweeping Day. Longmans. $1.75. 
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Books enjoyed by retarded readers of junior 
high school age 


Altsheler—Young Trailers. Appleton. $1.75. 

Bailey—Seven Peas in the Pod. Little. $2.00. 

Bianco—Good Friends—Viking. $1.75. 

Bontemps—Sad-faced Boy. Houghton. $2.00. 

Bontemps—You Can’t Pet a Possum. Morrow. $1.75 

Bowman—Pecos Bill; the Greatest Cowboy of All 
Time. Whitman. $2.50. 

*Brink—Caddie Woodlawn. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Brink—Mademoiselle Misfortune. Macmillan. $2.00. 

*Brooks—Freddy the Detective. Knopf. $2.00. 

Brooks—Story of Freginald. Knopf. $2.00. 

*Brown—John of the Woods. Houghton. $1.75. 

Caldwell—Wolf the Storm Leader. Dodd. $2.00. 

Carroll—Luck of the Roll and Go. Macmillan. $1.75. 

*Clemens—Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Harper. $1.00. 

*Coolidge—Story of Steam. Winston. 60c. 

Darling—Baldy of Nome. Penn. $2.50. 

Denison. Susannah; a Little Girl with the Mounties. 
Dodd. $2.00. 

Doone—Nuvat the Brave. Macrae. $2.00 

Eskridge—Umi, the Hawaiian Boy Who Became a King 
Winston. $2.00. 

Everson—Secret Cave. Dutton. $2.00. 

Fulton—Lardy the Great. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Gall—Flat Tail. Oxford. $1.50. 

Gregor—Running Fox. Appleton. $1.75 

Grimm—Tales from Grimm (tr. Wanda Gag). Cow- 
ard. $1.50. 

Hayes—Little House on Wheels. Little. $1.75. 

Heyliger—Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol. Grossett 
$1.00. 

Hine—Men at Work. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Book of Cowboys. Platt-Munk. $1.50 

Holling—Book of Indians. Platt-Munk. $1.50. 





Holling 


Hooker—Star, the Story of an Indian Pony. Double- 
day. Sch. ed. 88c. 

James—Cowboy in the Making. Scribner. $1.50. 

* James—Smoky, the Cowhorse. Scribner. Sch. ed. $1.00 

* James—Young Cowboy. Scribner. $1.50. 

Johnson—Tally-ho. Harcourt. $1.75. 

*Kaler—Toby Tyler. Harper. 75c. 

*Lofting—Story of Doctor Dolittle. Stokes. $1.50 

*London—Call of the Wild. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Major—Bears of Blue River. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Malot—Nobody’s Boy. Cupples. $1.00. 

Malot—Nobody’s Girl. Cupples. $1.00. 

Mason—Smiling Hill Farm. Ginn. $2.50. 





*Moderow—Six Great Stories. Scott. $1.20. 

*Moon—Chi-wee. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Morley—Donkey John of the Toy Valley. McClurg. 
$1.50. 

Morris—Susan and Arabella, Pioneers. Little. $1.75 

*Morrow—Ship’s Monkey. Morrow. $2.00. 

Mukerji—Kari the Elephant. Dutton. Sch. ed. $1.25. 





*O’Brien—Silver Chief, Dog of the North. 
$2.00. 

O’Brien—Silver Chief to the Rescuzc. Winston. $2.00. 

O’Brien—Valiant, Dog of the Timberline. Winston 
$2.00. 

Orton—Treasure in the Little Trunk. Stokes. $1.75. 

Pease—Jinx Ship. Doubleday. 75c. 

Pease—Ship without a Crew. Doubleday. $2.00. 


Winston. 


Pease—Tatooed Man. Doubleday. 75c. 

Pease—Wind in the Rigging. Doubleday. $2.00. 

*Schultz—Alder Gulch Gold. Houghton. $1.50. 

Seredy—Good Master. Viking. $2.00. 

*Sewell—Black Beauty. Macrae. $1.00. 

Simon—Teeny Gay. Dutton. $2.00. 

Snedden—Docas, the Indian Boy. Heath. 80c. 

*Sperry—All Sail Set. Winston. $2.00. 

Stong—Farm Boy. Dodd. $2.00. 

Stong—High Water. Dodd. $2.00. 

*Stong—Honk: the Moose. Dodd. $2.00. 

No-Sitch: the Hound. Dodd. $2.00. 

Wadsworth—Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 

Wheeler—Joseph Haydn: the Merry Little Peasant. 

$2.00. 

Wheeler—Mozart the Wonder Boy. Dutton. $2.00. 





Stong 


Dutton. 


Wiese—Karoo, the Kangaroo. Coward. $1.50. 
Wilder—Farmer Boy. Harper. $2.00. 
*Wilder—Little House on the Prairie. Harper. $2.00 


The following series appeal to slow readers 
because of their factual content and 
illustrations 


Floherty—'Board the Airliner; Fire Fighters; On the 
Air. Doubleday. $2.00 each. 

Follett—Picture Story Series. Pamphlets on everyday 
subjects such as bread, trains, etc. Follett. 15c. 
each. 

*Kuh—Happy Hour Books. Macmillan. Deliveryman; 
Engineer; Fireman; Motorman; Policeman; Post- 
man. 35¢ each. 

Lent—Happy Hour Books. Macmillan. Air Pilot; Bus 
Driver; Captain; Farmer; Storekeeper. 35c. each. 

Lent—Clear Track Ahead; Full Steam Ahead; Wide 
Road Ahead. Macmillan. $2.00 each. 

Lent—Tugboat. Macmillan. $1.75. 

*Petersham—Story Books. Winston. Story Book of 

Aircraft; Story Book of Houses; Story Book of 

Oil; Story Book of Rice (and twelve other titles). 


60c each. 
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*Pryor—Airplane Book; Cotton Book; Dirigible Book; 
Fire Engine Book; Glass Book; Paper Book; Rubber 
Book; Steamship Book; Streamline Train Book; Steel 
Book; Train Book. Harcourt. $1.00 each. 

Read—Social Readers. 
Ride; Billy’s Letter; Engine Story; Grandfather’s 


Science Scribner. Airplane 


Farm; Jip and the Fireman; Mary and the Police- 


man; Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store; Story about 
Big Trees; Story about Boats; Story about Tall 
Buildings. 60c each. 


The following readers may be used with either 
group one or two 
*Beauchamp—Science Stories, (Curriculum foundation 
series). Scott. Book 1, 64c; Book 2, 72c; Book 3, 

80c. 

Craig—Pathways in Science. Ginn. Book 1: We Look 
About Us, 72c; Book 2: Out-of-doors, 80c; Book 
3: Our Wide, Wide World, 80c. 

English—Happy Hour Readers. Johnson. Pre-primer: 
Spot, 20c; Primer: Jo-Boy, 56c; Book 1: Good 
Friends, 64c; Book 2: Wheels and Wings, 72c; 
Book 3: Wide Windows, 80c. 

Gehres—Everyday Life. Winston. Pre-primer: Wag, a 
Friendly Dog, 14c; Primer: Everyday Life Stories, 
48c; Book 1: Everyday Life with Nancy, Joe, and 


Ruth, 52c. 
Hahn—Child Development Readers. Houghton. Who 
Knows? A Little Primer, 28c; Primer: Everyday 


Fun, 60c; Book 1: Everyday Friends, 64c; Book 2: 
Visits Here and There, 72c; Book 3: Neighbors 
Near and Far. 80c. 

*Hanna—Social Studies: Everyday Life Stories. (Curri- 
culum foundation series). Scott. Primer: Peter’s 
Family, 60c; Book 1: David’s Friends at School, 
72c; Book 2: Susan’s Neighbors at Work, 84c. 

*O’Donnell—Alice and Jerry Books (Reading founda- 
tion series) Row. Pre-primer: Rides and Slides, 24c; 
Pre-primer: Here and There, 24c; Primer: Day In 
and Out, 72c; Book 1: Round About, 84c; Book 
2: Friendly Village, 88c; Book 3: If I Were Go- 
ing, 96c. 

Patch—Nature and Science Readers. Macmillan. Book 
1: Hunting, 72c; Book 2: Outdoor Visits, 72c; 
Book 3: Surprises, 76c; Book 4: Through Four 
Seasons, 76c; Book 5: Science at Home, 80c; Book 
6: Work of Scientists, 80c. 

*Whitford—Art Stories (Curriculum foundation series). 
Scott. Book 1: Sch. ed., 72c; Book 2: Sch. ed., 
84c; Book 3: Sch. ed., 92c. 





Co-ordinating Teacher Effort 


AMANDA LOTZE 





Principal, Rea School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


AM NOT an English specialist. I 

am not primarily a teacher of English. 

I am one of those anomolous creatures 

in the school system known as an elemen- 

tary principal, who is assistant janitor, 

assistant matron, supervisor of a cafeteria, 

social worker, clerk, and full-time teach- 

er; who in spite of these multiple duties 
should guide the teachers on her staff. 


I was transferred to a new school this 
fall. Here I found an especially earnest 
and progressive corps of teachers with a 
faculty club well-organized for the study 
of educational trends. It became a simple 
matter with this corps of teachers to de- 
velop a plan for co-ordinating teacher 
effort as a means for improving teaching. 
The school library already housed some 
of the recent professional books. With 
the advice of our Director of Instruction 
and members of the local Teachers Col- 
lege, other professional books were add- 
ed. In addition, we subscribed to the 
following professional magazines: ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW, The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Progressive Edu- 
cation, Childhood Education, Science 
Education, Mathematics Teacher Month- 
ly Journal, and Character Education. 


Our school does not follow fully Ho- 
Sic’s cO-Operative group plan, but the 
children are learning how to live and not 
merely pursuing courses. Perhaps we 
“have swallowed chunks of progressive 
methods” as Time puts it. If we have 
we are planning to digest the chunks, and 


*Read before the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


lish, November 26, 1938. 





to assimilate them, and hope that from the 
process will grow exactly the plan best 
suited for our school. 


The organization of the staff became 
a major consideration, when we consider- 
ed how best to forward our plans for 
teacher growth. We recognized that the 
school is partly departmentalized, and for 
this reason certain teachers are interested 
in special fields. After discussing the 
problem, each teacher, including those in 
the regular grades, decided to choose the 
subject for which she would assume lead- 
ership for the school. In some cases a 
committee of several teachers chose to 
work on the same subject. Each teacher 
or committee is reading the current 
periodicals and some of the outstanding 
books in the field. A question box has 
been estabished and the questions that 
occur to the teachers in their work are 
submitted to those who have assumed 
leadership in that field. They are an- 
swered in the light of experience plus 
pronouncements from recent periodicals 


and books. 


All of the teachers are scouting in all 
subject-matter areas and bringing in 
magazine articles, books, newspaper clip- 
pings and any material which has a bear- 
ing on any phase of our school work. 
So we need have no fear of becoming too 
subject matter conscious. 


Since this is a group particularly in- 
terested in English, I shall review briefly 
what we have done in that field, limiting 
the discussion to the language area. It is 








concerned with what we have termed 
“The Three C’s’—communication, both 
oral and written, correction, and crea- 
tive expression. 


At our first meeting, in order to set up 
standards and objectives, the English 
committee briefly reviewed articles in 
An Experience Curriculum in English 
and “Diagnoses of Difficulties in English” 
in the Thirty-fourth Year Book. 


A discussion of our situation as it per- 
tains to the teaching of language follow- 
ed. The teachers agreed that they found 
language courses to be more generally 
disorganized and non-cumulative than 
other courses. We recognized that many 
of our children come from less privileged 
homes; so it becomes necessary that the 
school furnish interesting activities to af- 
ford opportunities for self-expression. 
We realize that our school must supply 
the situations which will afford oppor- 
tunities to have correct language forms 
established as a habit through repetition, 
practice, and experience. 

The writer was asked by the committee 
to report an investigation made in another 
school; an experiment which showed that 
the skills in language and composition 
which are required to be mastered in the 
elementary grades can best be taught 
when they are fused into a unified whole, 
instead of a miscellany of disconnected 
and jumbled lessons found in the text. 
After this experiment had been reported, 
the staff decided that our English pro- 
gram would use concrete, purposeful situ- 
ations, rather than resort to artificial exer- 
cises and drills. During the year, it is 
our purpose to develop procedures for 
making skills in English functional. 


It was decided that during the year 
each teacher would keep a record of 
errors which occurred most frequently 
and the most-needed skills which were to 
be mastered. 


Later in the year each 
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would compile a list of definite skills 
which had been mastered in his grade. 
Every effort will be made to make tech- 
niques cumulative. A skill learned in 
one piece of work or one grade will be 
recorded and an effort made to use it as 
often as possible in subsequent ‘work 
until this skill becomes habitual. As was 
suggested in an article in THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ENGLISH REVIEW, a diagnostic 
check list of the needs of each pupil and 
his achievement in them will be kept. 
This information will be passed on from 
teacher to teacher, and a compilation kept 
on record by the committee. 

This is in line with the advice given 
by L. J. O'Rourke in Buiding the English 
Usage Curriculum to Insure Greater Mas- 
tery of Essentials. He says, “If English 
teachers in successive grades will concen- 
trate their teaching upon certain selected 
essential phases of usage, and will insure 
the mastery in each grade of the princi- 
ples assigned to it, pupils will learn much 
more completely than they now do, cor- 
rect ways of speaking and writing.” 

Our committee holds that the correct 
language forms are the good manners of 
English. As a good parent is concerned 
that his child have good table manners, 
but is more concerned that his child re- 
ceive sufficient wholesome food, so we, as 
good teachers, are also always desirous 
that our children use correct language 
forms but place greater emphasis on giv- 
ing the child an opportunity to express 
himself than on the correction of errors. 


We do not condone slovenliness nor 
permit children to fix habits of incorrect 
English, but the correction phase of our 
work will be so planned that it will not 
destroy spontaneity and ease of expres- 
sion. 


H. L. Menken in The American Lan- 


guage expresses his opinion, in true Men- 
ken style, of our efforts in the corrective 
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phase of our work. “For many years the 
indefatigable schoolmarm has been try- 
ing to put down the American vulgate, 
but with very little success. At great 
pains she teaches her pupils the rules of 
what she conceives to be correct English, 
but the moment they get beyond reach 
of her constabulary ear they revert to the 
looser and more natural speech-habits of 
home and work place.” 

But in spite of the dark picture painted 
by Mr. Menken, we as English teachers 
will “carry on.” Let me summarize what 
I have been trying to say: 

As a result of our staff organization we 
have adopted these three principles for 
the foundation for our English work. 

1. The school will help furnish experi- 
ences which are vital to the pupil and 
which will lead to expression which is 
sincere and valuable. 

2. Correct English usage and skills of 
written English will be developed, but 
not at a sacrifice of adequate self-expres- 
sion. 

3. We shall continue to experiment 
with the organization of the staff, to see 
whether the responsibility which individ- 
uals have assumed for leadership becomes 
an asset or a liability. Our present feel- 


ing is that it is an asset, for the teachers 
in divisions not departmentalized are re- 
lieved of the conflict of trying to keep up 
in all fields. Teachers in the departmen- 
talized sections say that they are reading 
more deeply and more widely than be- 
fore. Already teachers give evidence of 
increased ability in leadership. There is 
evidence, too, that questions relative to 
instructional problems are discussed more 
frankly. There is evidence that the teach- 
ers are becoming more conscious of the 
fact that their problems are common 
problems. 


It is our hope that each teacher will 
align herself with the national organiza- 
tion corresponding to the field of her 
choice, in order that she may be more 
aware of the leadership for her group. 


Our plans for our English work have 
not been completed. We hope they will 
grow and develop as we continue our 
study through this and succeeding years. 


Paul McKee in Language in the Ele- 
mentary School said, “We are enriched 
if we find at least one idea that will really 
make a desirable difference in what hap- 
pens to the child at school.” We hope 
that our plan of staff organization may 
serve that purpose. 








Beginning Reading Experiences 
In The New School 


MIRIAM KALLEN 
Boston Teachers College 


HE “NEW SCHOOL” is distin- 

guished from the “old” by a differ- 

ent philosophy of education, a 
different idea about the child-mind, about 
what it needs, how it learns, and how it 
grows by learning. The school’s attack 
on the complex problem of teaching the 
child how to read follows from these 
different philosophical and psychological] 
ideas. 


As the new school sees it, education 
is progressive and continuous. It begins 
when the first breath is drawn and ends 
with the expiration of the last. The “new 
school” believes that the task of educa- 
tion is to develop the whole child—his 
body, his mind, his heart—into one inte- 
grated and mature personality able to 
bring out all that is latent in him as har- 
moniously as the complicated world in 
which he must live and work will per- 
mit.’ 

The new school sees the child as con- 
tinually in action, constantly doing and 
undoing, making, creating; forever search- 
ing and seeking, telling and asking; and 
finding the adult world around him full 
of bafflement and frustration. The new 
school aspires to give the child’s inborn 
disposition as full expression as it can 
support without serious danger to the 
child. It aspires to do this because it 
knows that bafflement and frustration in 
the child mean maladjustment, unhappi- 
ness, and social menace in the adult. 


i*An Integrated Activities Program in Grade One” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis by M. Kallen, 1928. On file 
t Boston Teachers College. 





Boston, Massachusetts 


Now reading is not a natural and in- 
stinctive activity like eating or walking. 
Children do not learn it from inner de- 
sire, but from external pressure. It is 
only very recently that we have begun 
to expect all the inhabitants of a country 
to be able to read, and most people of 
the world are still illiterate. Only citizens 
of industrial societies are expected to be 
literate. The ability to read may be de- 
scribed as a social necessity of the ma- 
chine age. The old school treated it as 
an independent discipline, to be taught, 
separate and distinct from all other sub- 
jects. 

The new school develops the matter 
read out of the day-to-day interests and 
problems of the child. It brings reading 
to the child in and through the variety of 
his experiences. In this way the child is 
enabled to find for himself that he has in 
reading an instrument which helps him 
to get on more happily and effectively in 
a world full of newspapers, signs, books, 
letters and all sorts of reading matter. 
He comes to feel reading both as a tool 
of living and as an independent source of 
pleasure. How quickly a child comes to 
this feeling depends of course on the 
method employed in the earliest stages 
of teaching the reading. The new school 
is therefore especially careful about first 
steps. It is concerned to see that the 
reading shall be introduced into the con- 
text of the child’s other activities and 
that it shall be related to some felt 
need and fe/t present interest. 
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Hence the new school prefers that teach- 
ers should not employ systematized pro- 
cedures or any particular set of basal read- 
ers. It wants them to draw their methods 
and the materials from the interests, needs 
and desires of the individual children. 
Together with the children the teachers 
may develop themes from the occurrences 
and actions of the school day and then 
employ these as the materials of reading. 
They may use many different basal and 
supplementary readers, and other books 
which the children can turn to for en- 
tertainment, information, or recreation. 
This “experience method” has come to 
be recognized as one of the best for teach- 
ing children to read. The reading that 
results from it is called “experiential 
reading.” The following shows how a 
teacher in a large public school used 
this method: 


“This teacher endeavored to have the 
need and the desire to read grow natural- 
ly out of the children’s experiences and 
activities. These she converted into the 
basis of the material which the child read. 
Playing games, singing songs, drawing 
and painting, building with blocks, eat- 
ing lunch, getting and taking care of ma- 
terials, parties, walks, excursions—all the 
varied activities of her forty-nine charges 
furnished living themes to read about. 
For instance, the schoolroom provided 
one theme; the hyacinth bulbs, another. 
They led to the formulation of the fol- 
lowing bits of text: 

This is our room. 


We shall work and play 
All, all the day. 


We have some bulbs. 
They are hyacinth bulbs. 
We put them in a bowl. 


Then we put pebbles around them. 
We must water them every day. 
Then they will grow. 


Another theme was the children’s own 
names and the names of their playmates 


2For further details in initial steps in beginning reading 
see A Primary Teacher Steps Out by M. Kallen. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., 1936. 
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and of their teacher. From people’s 
names the interest extended to the names 
of the common objects they handled, the 
toys, the crayons, the dolls, the paper, the 
pencils, the chalk, and so forth. What 
did all these names look like in print? 
They were printed and studied. Then the 
teacher began to label things in the room, 
a few at atime. At intervals she shifted 
the things into unaccustomed places. 
Then the pictures about which they talk- 
ed from time to time called for titles. Then 
it became necessary to have the names of 
the days of the week and of the months. 
Mention of a birthday as the morning 
“news” made many days especially inter- 
esting to the children and created a real 
need for knowledge of the names of the 
months.” 


Here are some parts of a reader com- 
piled by small children learning to read 
showing how reading grew out of the 
children’s own interest and experiences. 


OUR BOOK 
We made this little book. 
We made it for you. 
We hope you will like it. 
Our teacher helped us. 
We told her the stories. 
She printed them on the board. 
Then she wrote them on the typewriter. 
It tells all about our happy school. 
It tells about what we do and the things 
we have in it. 
We made pictures for our book. 
If you like our book, please tell us so. 


Every experience acts as a stimulus to 
communication. Even the traffic officer’s 
visit calls for verbal recording in the ex- 
perience method. 

The policeman came to see us. 
We played with him. 

We walked and walked. 

He blew his whistle. 

Then he put up his hand. 

We stopped walking. 

Messages on the bulletin board offer a 
variety of reading experiences. The 
things they do—their plans, rules of 
work, and housekeeping duties — are 
made into chart records for reading. 
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Room 4 November 23, 19— 


PLANS FOR WORK 
Learn to write letter. 
Finish alphabet book. 
Make costumes. 

String popcorn. 
Finish Thanksgiving basket. 
Make fruits for basket. 


RULES .FOR WORK 


. Work quietly. 

. Put materials in right places. 
. Clean up scraps. 

. Be polit. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


John—Water plants 
Mary—Dust 
Joan—Feed goldfish 


Sam—Clean erasers 


Their play “doings” also serve as themes 
for talking and reading: 

Susan is a dolly. 

She has blue eyes and yellow hair. 

Susan can walk. 


She can talk. 


She can say “ma-ma.” 


After a walk, the children sometimes 
tell about it. Their “tellings” are charted 


by the teacher, read orally, and later read 
silently and pantomimed by the children. 
Sometimes they become young artists and 
draw their experiences, and as a child 
guesses what another has drawn, the 
teacher prints a caption under his picture. 


Holidays are of natural importance to 
children and each season has its own 
social and personal meaning. To make 
these vivid to the children, the teacher 
worked out with them a series of riddles. 
Here are a few: 


Put on your overcoats 

Button them tight 

For the warm days have gone 
Jack Frost is in sight. 

What time of the year is it? 


I am always here in March. 
Do you know my name? 

I blow boys’ caps off 

And make the branches sway. 
Do you know my name? 


Red and gold 

Brown and yellow 

Leaves are falling down below. 
What time of the year is it? 


Every routine, occasion, and enterprise 
is a matter to relive in words as well as 
in drawings. 


Now teachers employing the “experi- 
ence method” of teaching reading recog- 
nize that chidren can only learn to read 
when they are psychologically ready. 
There is much debate and little agreement 
about the proper age for beginning to read. 
Conventional practice sets the age at six 
or six and a half, and in the great public 
schools, reading is usually begun in the 
first or second grade. But some students 
have found that children of this age who 
are psychologically ready may be optical- 
ly unready, that eye co-ordinations are 
not adequate and that other organic or 
motor obstructions interfere. They there- 
fore advise the postponement of reading 
for a year or two, and for the teacher’s 
sake as well as the child’s. Postponement 
would reduce much of the need for rem- 
edial reading, and last, but not least, 
prevent many maladjustments which re- 
sult from the strain of the child’s being 
forced to read before he is organically 
ready. 


For the most part, however, no difh- 
culties have been experienced in teaching 
reading to the normal six-year-old if he 
has had a sufficient background of experi- 
ences to be able to handle the abstract 
symbols of which written language con- 
sists. This is particularly the case if the 
child of six comes from a home, a nursery- 
school, or kindergarten where he has 
been read to, where he has been ex- 
posed to many pictures, story-books, news- 
papers, magazines and toys, and where 
he has been allowed to express him- 
self freely; if he is able to communicate 
his ideas in a relatively wide variety of 
words spoken clearly and distinctly; if 
he has developed interest and curiosity in 
the content of books. If, in addition, the 
child is of average intelligence, he 1 
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ready. It is true that average six-year-olds 
in the public schools do not enjoy all 
these advantages, but the deficiency is 
made up by the degree of self-reliance 
which children from the more prosperous 
homes that feed the new school do not 
have to acquire. 

A child who has been taught reading 
by the methods advocated in the new 
school will have learned not only read- 
ing, but other things as well. 

First, he will have learned to enjoy, 
appreciate and know good books. The 
books that are put in the beginner’s hands 
will be chosen with due regard to the 
composition and visual form of the page 
as well as the character of the content. 
They should be printed on paper free 
from gloss; the size of the type and 
length of line should conform as far as 
possible to the scientifically established 
standard for the young child—type face 
legible and large enough to prevent eye- 
strain—the first books printed in 18-24 
point type, decreasing in size as children 
advance in grade, and lines 3”-4” long 
with good margins. However, according 
to Dr. Buckingham’s recent experiment, 
size of print is less important than clear- 
ness of type and sufficient spacing be- 
tween letters and words. 


The 


books should not be too small 
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(at least 5” by 7” according to a research 
bulletin of the N. E. A. 1935). The bind- 
ing, according to Dr. Bamberger, should 
be bright blue, yellow, or red; there 
should be numerous highly colored real- 
istic pictures of action and laughter. The 
stories should be familiar with an irre- 
sistible appeal. They should lead to new 
interests, and be told by means of few 
lines to the page. 

Second, curiosity about the content of 
books and other reading matter will re- 
sult. 


Third, the child will be able to under- 
stand material he reads. 


Fourth, correct habits of reading, care 
in handling books, and some beginning 
in the control of the mechanics of reading 
will be gained. 

It is an organic procedure which is 
pleasant, natural and simple that the new 
school employs in beginning reading. It 
is not incidental learning, it is integrated 
and educationally progressive. It initiates 
positive life-long attitudes; it enlarges 
and broadens interests; it develops an urge 
and fondness for reading as a source of 
pleasure, enjoyment, and satisfaction. It 
insures a joyful, successful beginning 
which is so vital to the education and 
integration of the whole child. 
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Ill. PRACTICES IN SCHOOLS 
WHERE TEXTBOOKS ARE 
NOT USED 


General Comparison with Schools Using 
Books 


It is interesting to compare the num- 
ber of respondents who report the use of 
textbooks in English with the number of 
those who report that such books are not 
used. In all, 342 questionnaires were re- 
turned, 97 of these being from schools 
where there is not an adopted series of 
textbooks in use. The following list of 
percentages will facilitate comparison of 
the number of schools not using English 
books with the number where books are 
used. 


Respondents for schools not using 


textbooks 
Total 28.2% of 342 replies 
North Atlantic 25.3% of 91 replies 
South 25.3% of 87 replies 
Middle West 35.8% of 106 replies 
West 24.2% of 58 replies 


While the number of cases is not suf- 
ficient to warrant definite conclusions, it 
seems apparent that many elementary 
schools in the United States still use text- 
books in English. Especially does this 
Statement seem true when it is considered 
that most of the respondents are members 
of professional organizations such as the 
National Conference and the Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. Member- 
ship in such groups is likely to betoken 
interest in the newer developments, two 
of which may be considered teaching by 
activity-units and diminishing depend- 





ence on the single textbook. If the re- 
spondents were a selected group, the se- 
lection would probably be in favor of the 
more “progressive” type. Therefore, it 
may well be that the percentages of 
schools not using textbooks are actually 
too high. It is interesting, however, to 
note that the largest percentage of re- 
spondents who report the non-use of 
textbooks in English is in the Middle 
West where many classroom teachers— 
not members of the professional organ- 
izations under consideration—were in- 
cluded. Questionnaries from this section 
very definitely deflected the “social util- 
ity” point of view as was shown in the 
paragraph-responses at the end of the 
questionnaires. 


Practices in the United States as a Whole 


The last column in Table III, page 32, 
presents the total responses per practice 
and indicates, in general, practices over 
the United States as a whole.’ Most of 
the schools represented by the respond- 
ents had formerly used a series of text- 
books, use in grades three to eight being 
most common and in grades three to six 
being next most prevalent. There is no 
apparent trend toward increasing aban- 
donment of the textbook. 


Teachers in schools where there is not 
an adopted series of English textbooks 
for use by the pupils show a strong ten- 
dency to keep single copies of several 
textbooks for their own reference, 75.3 


* The Sixth Annual Research Bulletin of The Nationa] 
Conference on Research in English. 
9Percentages are presented in Table IV, page 33. 
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TABLE II 


Current Practices IN TEACHING ENGLISH IN 97 ScHOOoLS Not Usinc TexTBooKs 


North | Middle 
Practices South | Atlantic West West Total 


Number of Schools responding 29 23 38 14 97 


Use of an adopted series: formerly 22 15 24 11 72 
never 6 5 3 
Date of abandonment: 1932 or before 2 
1933; 1934 4 
1935-37 6 
Grades in which formerly used: 3-6 8 
3-8 7 
4-8 
Use of individual copies: yes 
no 
Use of part-sets of textbooks: yes 
no 
Use of individual copies or part-sets 
For practice materials 
For rules and standards 
For specimens and models 
To find topics of discussion 
To find plans for projects 
For tests and objective measures 
For grammar 


aS 


English in school program: separate period 
integrations with no separate period 
integration with separate period for skills 


Workbooks used 
not used 
Use in order 
Use in order of need 
Use by the class as a whole 
Individualized use 
Use by small groups with needs in common 


Approval of handbook: yes 
no 


Reason for not using textbooks 
Isolat. from exper. 
inadequacy in meet. interests & needs 
stereotyped materials & presentation 
integrated program; activities 
workbooks as basis 


Desirable changes to be made in books 
Activities; projects; units 
Relation to current living 
Flexibility; adaptability; variety 
Minor emphasis on gram. & technicalities 
Many practice exercises; specimens; study help 
Objective tests; diagnosis; remed. teaching 
Handbook for pupils; systematic teaching 
More interesting & simple presentation 
Improvisation of good book impossible 
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TABLE IV* 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS NoT Usinc AN ApopTep Series or ENGLISH TexTBooks THAT REPORT 
CerRTAIN Practices IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


* The base for the percentages in each column in Table IV is the number appearing first in each respective 


column. Only items that were printed on the original questionnaires are included. Responses that were written 
in by the teachers and supervisors are included in Table III only. 


North Middle 
Atlantic West West Total 


Number of schools responding 22 23 


Practices South 


14 97 
Use of an adopted series: formerly 65.2 78.6 74. 


never - 26.1 é 21 14, 


85. 75.3 


14.; 14, 


Use of individual copies: yes 2. 91. 
no oe 4. 
Use of part-sets: yes 34. 
no of 34. 55.; 54.6 

Purpose of use 

For practice materials 31, 52. 

For rules and standards : 26. 
For specimens and models 23. 30 
To find topics of discussion 3. 34 
To find plans for projects 26. 
For tests and objective measures 39 
For grammar 


41.: 


25.8 


21 > 
» 


~3 mt = OD He et DO 
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English in school program: separate period 
integration with no separate period 
integration with separate period for skills 


Use of workbooks: yes 
no 
Manner of use 
Use in order 
Use in order of need 
Use by the elass as a whole 
Individualized use 
Use by small groups with needs in common 


Approval of handbooks: yes 
no 
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per cent of the respondents having indi- 
cated this practice. Slightly more than 
one-fourth of the respondents indicated 
that part-sets of books had been pur- 
chased for use by the pupils. These books 
are most frequently used as a source of 
practice materials (41.2 per cent of 97 
responses), but rather often, too, as a 
source of objective measures and lessons 
in grammar. 


Of the 97 returns, 62.8 per cent indi- 
cated that English is taught in connec- 
tion with lessons in other classes, but that 
a separate period for developing and 
practicing English technicalities is main- 
tained. Thirty-seven and one-tenth per 
cent indicated the use of a separate period 
in English, but did not identify the na- 
ture of the instruction. Only a small num- 
ber of respondents reported the pratice 
of maintaining an integrated program 
with no separate period in English. 
(Schools where textbooks are used had 
12.7 per cent reporting this practice as 
against 17.5 per cent for schools where 
books are not used.) A number of super- 
visors indicated that some of their teach- 
ers have thus dispensed with a separate 
period, while others still maintain a 
separate period for purposes of drill on 
the skills of verbal expression. 


The respondents most often gave as 
their reasons for not using books the fol- 
lowing: the textbooks’ failure to meet the 
pupils’ interests and needs, the undesir- 
able stereotyped lessons that result from 
following a textbook, and the local 
school’s use of an integrated program 
where English technicalities are taught 
whenever a need for them arises. If these 
respondents should be compelled to use 
textbooks, they would recommend the 
following improvements in the books: 
that the textbook be in the nature of a 
handbook that features objectified stand- 
ards and rules (26.8 per cent) and many 
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practice exercises (39.1 per cent); or, on 
the contrary, that it be a book made up 
of units and activities that would tie up 
to the social studies and natural sciences 
(32.9 per cent). Many emphasized the 
desirability of the textbooks’ being flexi- 
ble and adaptable to current and local 
situations (26.8 per cent). 

There is apparently a slightly greater 
tendency for schools to use English work- 
books if they do not have an adopted 
series of textbooks than if they do have 
such a series. The use of workbooks was 
reported by 52.6 per cent of the respond- 
ents whose schools do not use an adopted 
series; only 41.6 per cent whose schools 
do use such a series also use workbooks. 
More than half of the teachers who em- 
ploy workbooks, but not textbocks, use 
the lessons in the order of need. Work- 
books are used about equally as often by 
the class-group as a whole as by small 
groups with needs in common (19.6 per 
cent compared with 18.6 per cent of the 
responses ) . 


Sectional Differences 


No reliable conclusions are possible 
because of the limited number of cases. 
Apparently, however, there is ground for 
the following tentative conclusions. As 
with schools following an adopted series 
of textbooks, the practices in the various 
sections of the United States appear to be 


more similar than dissimilar. Schools in 
the North Atlantic and Midwestern states 
earlier began to abandon the use of an 
adopted series of textbooks; those in the 
South and the West have been doing so 
in the more recent years. The state cur- 
riculum programs of the South have, in 
a number of specific instances, encour- 
aged an integrated program and the 
abandonment of a textbook in favor of 
the new course of study. Many more re- 
spondents in the South and the Middle 
West reported that no part-sets of text- 

















books were put into the pupils’ hands 
than was true in the other parts of the 
country. 

IV. VARIATIONS IN PRACTICE 
ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF 
THE COMMUNITY 

In Table V, page 36, the data con- 
cerning practice in using textbooks in 
English are organized according to the 
size of the community from which the 
report came. The three classifications of 
“Under 5000,” “5000 to 24,999,” and 
“25,000 and over” were chosen because 
of a similar classification in the gazetteer 
which was available to the investgator. 
The first classification will be referred to 
as “rural,” the second as “small city,” 
and the third as “urban.” The purpose in 
retabulating and reorganizing the data 
thus was to determine whether current 
practice tends to vary according to the 
size of the community. 

The returns from both Forms A and B 
are included in Table V. Obviously those 
sections of the table that concern the 
manner of using textbooks refer only to 
the returns for Form B. In all, there 
were 122 “rural” returns, 103 “small 
city” returns, and 117 “urban.” The West 
is meagerly represented in all but the 
“rural” sections. 


Practice in the United States as a Whole 


The last three columns present the 
data that reveal practices for the country 
as a whole. There are few pronounced 
differences manifest for communities that 
vary in size from rural districts to metro- 
politan areas. The urban areas have the 
greater tendency not to use textbooks in 
English. When textbooks are used in 
large cities, the use is likely to be selec- 
tive, the favored portions being practice 
materials, specimens, standards and rules, 
and grammar. The larger the community, 
the less the tendency to teach the lessons 
in a textbook in the order of appearance. 
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Workbooks are apparently more popu- 
lar in rural sections and villages. The 
small city is slowest to dispense with the 
separate period for English instruction. 


Sectional Differences 


While the numbers are small, some 
rather interesting differences in practice 
according to the size of community are 
indicated within the major sections of the 
United States. The schools of the rural 
regions and small cities tend to use the 
traditional type of textbook, while the 
larger cities seem to disregard the state 
adoptions and to dispense with the text- 
books altogether. This is especially true 
of the South and the Midwest. Nowhere 
in the South is there much use of the unit 
activity type of textbook (though new 
state adoptions might speedily change 
this situation). The South reverses the 
situation in other sections of the country 
so far as workbooks are concerned; while 
workbooks are used in the rural districts 
in all four sections, more than half of the 
urban centers of the South purchase many 
workbooks in contrast to the large cities 
in other sections which generally buy 
very few. 


It is in the rural and village schools of 
the Middle West and the West and in 
the small city of the Middle West that 
teachers seem particularly prone to fol- 
low an orderly procedure through the 
book. These same schools in the Middle 
West tend to make the textbook the basis 
of the course in elementary English. The 
large cities, on the other hand, tend to 
correlate or integrate with other subjects 
and to carry on projects arising in the 
social studies or natural sciences in a 
separate English period. It is in the large 
cities of the North Atlantic region that 
teachers tend to use textbooks selectively 
and to abstain from using workbooks. 
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V. SUMMARY OF STUDY 


In a questionnaire study purporting to 
ascertain Current practices in using Eng- 
lish textbooks, only 342 of 800 copies 
were filled out and returned by respond- 
ents in 46 states. Data so limited cannot 
be considered representative nor reliable, 
especially in determining possible sec- 
tional differences However, the returns 
from the United States as a whole give a 
reasonably dependable survey of general 
practice. 


Of the 342 replies, 245 —or 71.7 
per cent — represent elementary schools 
where an adopted series of textbooks is 
in use. Probably an even larger percent- 
age do use such books since the respond- 
ents may be considered a somewhat se- 
lected group (members of professional 
organizations for the most part) who 
may be more than ordinarily well in- 
formed and alert to improved methods of 
teaching and, hence, less dependent on 
the single textbook as the determiner of 
their instruction. 


As yet, the “traditional” separate- 
lesson type of book is more widely used 
than is the more recently developed unit- 
activity type. State adoptions and lack of 
funds for new books during the years of 
the depression seem to be among the fac- 
tors favoring the retention of the tradi- 
tional books. Where an adopted series of 
textbooks is used, such books are general- 
ly considered the basis of the course in 
English, though relatively few teachers 
follow an orderly procedure through the 
book. Instead they tend to use the book 
selectively in irregular order, practice 
materials being most often chosen. In 
general, the technical phases of English 
textbooks seem to be more frequently 
used than are the suggestions for expres- 
sional situations. Teachers and supervis- 
ors prefers to consider the textbooks as a 
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reference and a guide, rather than a 
“course of study” to be followed slavish- 
ly. 

Teachers supplement their textbooks 
generously. The subject matter for the 
English expressional lessons is drawn 
from other subjects, particularly in the 
way of unit-activities and from activities 
of holiday observance. While fewer than 
half of the respondents reported the use 
of workbooks, many did report the provi- 
sion of teacher-devised drills. Many of 
the teachers feel that current textbooks 
are inadequate in their provision of drill 
On current usage and in the technical as- 
pects of English; they would like a more 
carefully devised maintenance program 
and—in some instances—a more thor- 
ough system of inventory and scheme 
for the individualization of practice. Al- 
most as many teachers doubt the adequacy 
of textbooks in another respect. They are 
interested in the provision of the more 
childlike, natural, functional, and inte- 
grated expressional situations. It is ap- 
parent that writers of textbooks must 
satisfy teachers who have at least two 
diverse viewpoints: advisable emphasis 
on technicalities and current usage versus 
desirable stress on integration of subject 
matter and on functional situations. 


Whether a textbook is used or not, 
most teachers retain a separate period for 
teaching English. In schools where there 
are no textbooks in the pupils’ hands, 
teachers show a strong tendency to keep 
single copies of various English textbooks 
on their own desks and to use them as a 
source of suggestions for practice materi- 
als, objective tests, grammar, and guid- 
ance in teaching technicalities and stand- 
ards. Workbooks are somewhat more 
commonly used in schools where text- 
books are not in the pupils’ hands. How- 
ever, workbooks are apparently used with 
more discrimination in the textbook- 
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using schools, since use by individual pu- 
pils and by groups with needs in com- 
mon is a more frequent practice in them. 

Distinctive sectional differences have 
not been reliably determined because of 
the small number of responses from any 
one of the four regions of the United 
States. The following statements are only 
tentative. In the South and the West 
where the use of the “traditional” type 
of textbook seems to be more largely con- 
centrated, teachers seem to be more prone 
to use the books selectively in irregular 
order than in the Middle West where 
more of the unit-activity type have been 
purchased. May it be that developing 
units under a textbook’s guidance re- 
quires more of the orderly procedure 
through the book? May teachers be more 
prone to make the textbook the “back- 
bone” of the English course if they ap- 
prove the unit-activities which the newer 
textbooks provide? At any rate, the Mid- 
western teachers tend to make the com- 
monly purchased “unit-activity” book the 
basis of the course. Whether the pupils 
have textbooks or not, the South is most 
addicted to the use of workbooks of any 
of the four regions. 


There seems to be no general move- 
ment in favor of abandoning the Eng- 
ish textbook, though there is some indi- 
cation that the tendency to abandon it in 
the schools of the South and West has 
been increasing very slowly but steadily 
in the past five years. A reverse tendency 
is apparent in the North Atlantic and 
Midwestern states. 


Seemingly the size of a community does 
make some difference in practices in us- 
ing textbooks. Large cities seem less 
bound by tradition: they abandon the use 
of textbooks in favor of correlating Eng- 
lish with the currently taught lessons in 
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other subjects; textbooks, if used, are 
taught selectively in the light of current 
needs and interests of pupils; workbooks 
are less used; especially is there less tend- 
ency to teach the exercises in the work- 
book to the group as a whole, in the order 
of appearance. It is interesting to conjec- 
ture as to possible factors that contribute 
to the relative “progressiveness” of the 
larger cities and of areas closely sur- 
rounding certain of the large universities. 
How much does expert supervision in 
cities affect practices in using textbooks in 
English? How much does the drainage of 
superior teachers from smaller communi- 
ties to better-paid positions in cities con- 


tribute? How much does the emphasis on 


“social utility,” on the “child-centered 
school,” on the individual differences of 
children, in certain universities influence 
teachers in their attitudes toward certain 
practices in teaching English, especially 
the use of textbooks? 


The investigation herein reported does 
little more than open an interesting ques- 
tion with many ramifications. Certain 
practices in teaching English need experi- 
mental evaluation in order that writers 
of textbooks may include only those of 
proven worth. The optimal arrangement 
and emphasis on various phases in Eng- 
lish textbooks need investigation. Vari- 
ous procedures in using textbooks that 
are differently constructed should be put 
to the test. Comparative contributions of 
teaching with and without textbooks 
should be objectively determined. As long 
as textbooks are so widely used and do 
so strongly influence teachers’ instruc- 
tional procedures and the content of 
courses in English, the writer should like 
to see a wide program of co-operative 
research carefully planned and gradual- 
ly put into execution. 











Editorial 


Effect of Decreased Enrollment 


RECENT REPORT on enrollment 

in Chicago schools shows a decrease 
in all divisions. Detroit schools reported 
a decrease of four-tenths of one per cent 
at all levels this fall (November 22, 
1938) and an actual drop, in the kinder- 
garten and primary divisions, of 4.7 per 
cent. Similar decreases in enrollment are 
evident throughout the country, accord- 
ing to David T. Blose, associate statistic- 
ian of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. In the first eight grades, Mr. Blose 
finds a drop of 887,000 pupils between 
1930 and 1935. These decreases are 
mounting, and it is estimated that they 
will exceed two million. 

Attention is called to the fact that this 
falling off of school enrollment is a re- 
sult of the decline in birth rate since the 
World War. In the United States the 
birth rate has dropped from 23.7 per one 
thousand, in 1920, to 10.9 per thousand 
in 1935, and it continues to grow smaller. 

It is to be hoped that the situation dis- 
closed by these statistics will not be taken 
as grounds for curtailing the teaching staff. 
Rather it should be the occasion for de- 
creasing the size of classes, and improving 
the quality of instruction. 

Of course, large as the decrease is now, 
and promises to become, the teacher will 
not find that her own classes are notice- 
ably affected. There are this year, twenty- 
two million children in the elementary 
school, seventy-five out of every one hun- 
dred boys and girls according to the re- 
port of the Conference of State Super- 
visors of Elementary Education. It will 
be a long time before individual classes 
become appreciably smaller. But the 
harried teacher, who is meeting hun- 
dreds of children a day can console her- 


self that at least her teaching load should 
become no heavier. 

For the last two decades, administrators 
have been hard pressed to provide for the 
rapidly increasing enrollments in the 
schools. Consider, for example, the prob- 
lem of school buildings in those industrial 
centers where school enrollments grew at 
the rate of twenty to twenty-five thousand 
children a year. Housing, heat, equipment, 
and maintenance made insistent demands 
on school funds. Teachers stood loyally, 
shouldering their share of the burdens, 
teaching huge classes, even to the detri- 
ment of their health. 

But the present declining enrollment 
means not only that size of classes will 
naturally decrease somewhat, but that 
the huge building costs will cease, and 
funds and administrative machinery can 
be turned to the improvement of instruc- 
tion, and to the alleviation of unfavorable 
teaching conditions. Released funds can 
and should be directed to increasing the 
teaching staff; this will lighten class loads 
even more than will decreased enroll- 
ments. 

These released funds will be coveted 
by other departments of city and state 
government, but the schools must keep 
them. And since three-fourths of school 
children are in the grades, according to the 
State Supervisors’ report, and since condi- 
tions have been especially unfavorable 
at the grade-school level, the funds are 
most urgently needed for relief in the 
elementary schools. 

The need to provide for large num- 
bers will give way, let us hope, to the 
determination to provide better instruc- 
tion, under conditions more favorable to 
learning, and to teaching. 


Reviews and Abstracts 


WALTER BARN 
School of Education 


New York University, New York City 


Children’s Literature by Grades and Types. Ollie 


Depew, collector and editor. Ginn and Company, 

New York, 1938, 706 pages. 

Described by the publishers as a combined anthology 
and text designed for students in training courses and 
teachers in service, this book differs from others in that 
it presents a grade-by-grade organization. This organi- 
zation constitutes the distinctive strength and weakness 
of Miss Depew’s book: its strength because it answers 
the question of “when to teach what”; its weakness be- 
cause, as the editor admits, “graded reading matter for 


a group can never be more than an approximation.” 


The volume contains, first, ninety pages of discus- 
This 


division presents the history of children’s reading, dis- 


sion called “The Field of Children’s Literature.” 


cusses folk and modern literature, and outlines the 


method of teaching it in school. The section on the 
history is not only inadequate and badly proportioned, 
but at times misleading and Some 


even inaccurate. 


examples: More than a page is devoted to Bunyan’s 


Divine Emblems but nothing is said of Watts’ Divine 
and Moral Songs, a much more influential collection. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is joined with Gulliver’s Travels and 


day.” 


Field and Riley are placed between the Taylors and 


Pilgrim’s Progress as literature “of an earlier 


Christina Rossetti. Miss Rossetti, we are told, was the 
“first to write poems that were truly childlike.” Miss 
Depew had a vexatious task in this first section to com- 
prise within a few pages a history of several centuries; 
but granting the difficulty, she did a very shoddy piece 
of work. 


The other sections of the first division are somewhat 
sounder; but in many places I find evidences of scanty 
“We have nothing 


scholarship or carelessness. Thus: 


comparable in English (to La Fontaine’s fables) .’” Com- 
parable? What of Gay’s? 


phrase “as 


Thus, the insertion of the 
Piers 
Thus, finally: crediting to Charles Welsh 
Mother 


literature of the infant scholar.” 


after sea” within the first line of 
Plowman. 
the apt designation of Goose as “the light 
And almost as un- 
fortunate as such slipshod handling of facts are the 
examples, all too frequent, of awkward handling of the 
language. My eye falls on an illustration and my ear 
tries it out: “an imaginative quality markedly delicate 
and ethereal.” Is that atrocious English? Or is that 


atrocious English? 


In her discussion of the “Field of Children’s Litera- 
ture” Miss Depew has nothing that has not been done 
before, frequently, with more learning and originality, 
and more skill in writing. If she has made a contri- 
bution, it is in the program itself, the grade-by-grade 


anthology. 


Well, it is a good collection of literature for chil- 
dren, hix hundred pages of it, old and modern, poetry 
and prose, arranged by types within the grade divisions. 
Many old favorites are here and many newer bits, des- 
tined, perhaps, to become old favorites. The ratio be- 
tween the “classic” and the recent, between prose and 
poetry, between “folk” literature and “art” literature, 
is just. There is diversity in type, content, style, and 


mood, and an unusually generous amount of humor. 


Miss Depew displays, I believe, more knowledge of the 
earlier literature and keener discernment of merit; 
her choices from the later authors are sometimes eccen- 
tric. She has used too many selections from certain 


Children’s Book-shelf; and she 


shows some odd preferences, as, for example, for Kate 


sources such as The 


Greenaway. But this is quite as clearly an indication 
of independent judgment, desirable in an anthologist, as 
of lack of judgment. Speaking as a mere man, however, 
I suggest that the collection gives evidence of feminine 
liking for the fine and sweet and 


taste, of special 


delicate. 


As to the questions concerning grade placement, Miss 
Depew’s guesses are probably as good as anybody else’s. 
For decisions here are not much more than _ guesses. 
Varied experiences with class-room situations help, and 
knowledge and use of the meagre and inadequate find- 
ings from research help; but guessing, intuition, the 
good old “feeling in your bones” is necessary. I would 


place some items lower, I would place some items 


higher. But in general I think that the selections are 
placed in the most appropriate grades, and that this 


distribution by grades makes the book especially useful. 


It is useful also because of the pithy head-notes and 


the generous descriptive bibliographies. 


Though I wish Miss Depew had either not written 
the introductory chapter or written a better one, I have 
given her book a front-rank place among the goodly 
and constantly growing company of anthology-texts for 


children’s literature courses. 


































Eighth Annual Meeting 
of 


The National Conference on Research 
in English 
Cleveland, Ohio—February 25 to February 28, 1939 


Saturday, February Twenty-fifth 


Luncheon, 12:30 p. m. 


. Salle Moderne Room 
Noon — 12:30 o’clock, Sel Cealin 


and early afternoon Reservations in advance ($1.50); write the Conference 


Secretary* 

Presiding: ANGELA M. BroENING, President; Department of Supervision and Research, 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

A Plan for Investigation in Elementary English Language and Composition (20 minutes) — 

B. R. BuckincHaM, Chairman, Committee on Elementary School Language and Com- 
position; Directing Editor, Elementary School Textbooks, Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Reading in the Intermediate Grades: (20 minutes) A Research Bulletin in preliminary form. 

Presentation—Witus L. Unt, Chairman; Dean, College of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Discussion (10 minutes) —GertrupE WuHrppLe, College of Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 

Fact-Burden as a Cause of Reading Difficulty (20 minutes) —E. W. Dotcn, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Unpublished Studies in Elementary School English: Committee Report, 1938. 

Presentation (20 minutes)—JoHN P. MrLuican, Chairman, Supervisor of Student Teach- 
ing, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 

Discussion (15 minutes)—Roy IvAN JoHNson, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; 
RicHarp A. Foster, Ohio University, Athens; KATHARINE L. McLAuGHLIN, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

A Handbook of Good English for Boys and Girls, Grades 7 to 9: A Report. 
Presentation (20 minutes)—ANGELA M. BRoENING, Chairman. 
Discussion (10 minutes) 

Business: Announcements by the Conference Secretary. 










Monday, February Twenty-seventh 


Morning Mee -~— Meeting with the Department of Classroom 


9:15 o’clock Teachers of the National Education Association 


Program to be announced 


Tuesday, February Twenty-eighth 


Morning Mee ang} Meeting a —- Educational 


9 715 Oo clock Place of meeting to be announced 


Presiding: Bess GoopYKOoNnTz, Vice-President, American Educational Research Associa- 
tion; Assistant United States Commissioner of Education, Washington. 


A Sted of Certain Language Problems of Children in the Elementary Schools: A Report of 


Research. 
9:20 Lou L. La Brant, Professor of English-Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus (20 minutes). 
9:42 Pauw A. Wirry, Professor of Education and Director, Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Northwestern University, Evanston (20 minutes). 
Social Demands of English: Evaluation of Proposed Research. 
10:40 Dora V. Smitu, School of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (20 
minutes). 
More Obvious Social Needs for English Expression. 
10:26 Witttam L. Connor, Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, Pennsylvania (20 
minutes). 
10:48 Discussion from the floor. (30 minutes). 
Leader: ANGELA M. Broentne, President of The National Conference. 
Adjournment—11:30. 
Luncheon—12:00 
Euclid Ball Room 
Hotel Statler 
Noon — 12:00 o’clock, | Reservations in advance ($1.50); write the Conference 
and early afternoon Secretary*. Tickets on sale until 10:00 a. m., 
Tuesday, at the Ticket Booth of The American 
Association of School Administrators. To insure a 
seat, buy early! 
Presiding: ANGELA M. BroENtNG, President. 
Vocabulary and Word Study: The Seventh Annual Research Bulletin. 
Presentation (20 minutes)—J. C. Seecers, Chairman, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Some Practical Implications of the Bulletin (20 minutes) —W. S. Gray, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 
Critiques (20 minutes each) 
Ernest Horn, School of Education, University of Iowa. 
Tuomas A. Knott, University of Michigan. 
Epwarp Let THORNDIKE, Teachers College, Columbia, University. 
Business: Announcements by the Conference Secretary. 


Officers of the Conference, 1938 . 
President: ANGELA M. BroeNtinc, Department of Supervision and Research, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Vice-President: Wrtam S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago, ties, 
Illinois. 


*Secretary-Treasurer: C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. Con- 
vention Address: Hotel Statler. 


Executive Committee: Officers of The Conference, and Bess GoopYKoonTz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Maupe Mc- 
Broom, Principal, University Elementary School, School of Education, The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; Ropert C. Pooey, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Proceedings and official papers published in 
' THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
Detroit, Michigan 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


<_ Announcing 
A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH Se@é the HANDBOOK 


at Booths F47-49, Cleve- 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS land meeting of the 
NEA, Feb. 25-March 2. 
Or write to Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, pub- 
lishers of the Conference 
bulletins and materials. 


Prepared by a Committee of the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English: Delia E. Kibbe, Lou 
LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley (Chairman) 


Here is an important new publication that provides what the Conference 
believes has long been needed—a handy reference book on the ordinary forms 
and conventions of English usage—fo be put into the elementary pupil’s own 
hands. Not intended as a substitute for a textbook, the HANDBOOK contains 
no practice or questions. It is definitely an easy-to-use reference book for the 
pupil in middle grades—the first of its kind to be made available. 


Published for the National Conference on Research in English by 


usasn SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY *:.::": 





Planned Vocabulary Repetition in Lively Interesting Material 


THe UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 
repeats each new word five or more times and the average repetition is from 
thirteen in the Pre-Primer to thirty-one in the Third Reader. Further desirable 


vocabulay repetition is offered with fresh informative material in the colorful 


supplementary pamphlets which accompany the series. 


Write for The Unit-Activity Reading Program comprehensive circular No. 7-1-38 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Vocabulary Development is an Important Feature of 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


by Simpson, Adams, Douglass, Fowler. For Grades Three through Nine 


“Use new words” — ‘Use well-chosen words” —“ Give vivid 
descriptions” —- these are primary learnings and receive con- 
tinuous and thorough attention. The same systematic repetition 
and practice are given to sentence sense, thoughts in order, 
keeping to the point, and the other primary learnings. 
Skills are practiced in everyday-life situations, as 
Telephoning Reports 
Giving directions Interviews 
Assembly programs Discussion 
Broadcasting Writing notices 
Conversation Letter writing 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 4620 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


@ For the first time in basic readers 


a two-fold program in reading readiness 


THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS 


1. A program for general reading readiness in the books themselves. 


This program is concerned primarily with the physical and emotional 


maturity of the child. 


2. A program for specific reading readiness in the books themselves. 
This program is concerned with the mental background of experience 


with which the pupil approaches each piece of reading material. 


The New Edition of the PRIMARY READERS presents these two programs in 
complete detail through picture narratives, special workbooks, a sequence of 
Orientation gravure pictures preceding each unit of each book of the Series. 


ies ae CHICAGO DALLAS HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





